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HE biographer is ex- 

: posed to the con- 
stant temptation 
to overrate the 
importance of his 
subject. But to 
overrate the part 
which the Nile 
plays in the 
economy of 
Egypt is impos- 
sible. Egypt is, 
indeed, nothing 
more than the 
valley of the 
Nile. The Nile 
created it, the 
Nile fertilizes it, 
the Nile is its one 
great © thorough- 
fare, the easy means of communication 
between Damietta in the extreme north 
and Assouan in the extreme south. A 
single fact is sufficient to demonstrate 
the importance of the river. Egypt 
does not contain one town of any size— 
with the doubtful exception of Alexan- 
dria, and that is connected with the Nile 
by several canals, if not by a natural 
channel—which does nat stand upon its 
banks. Nor is the traveler likely to 
overlook the river as he moves about 
investigating the country. He will rarely 
find himself ten miles from its banks. He 
will constantly use it as a means of trans- 
port. He will probably have it under 
his eyes every day, and become familiar 
with it under all its varying aspects. 

There may be some who still labor 
under a delusion which once possessed 
the writer ; who still picture the Nile as 
4 limpid stream flowing gently seaward 
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between banks fringed with bulrushes and 
the feathery stems of the papyrus, while 
the lotus and the giant lily are borne 
upon its broad bosom, and the crocodile 
and the hippopotamus sport in its depths. 
If so, let them divest themselves at once 
of this pleasant illusion. The ancient 
river does not answer to this description. 
In the first place, Egypt does not now 
contain, if the prevailing opinion be 
correct, a single stem of the once famous 
papyrus which the old Egyptians used as 
writing-paper, and the enduring qualities 
of which have been sufficiently proved 
by the survival of thousands of manu- 
scripts to this day. The plant became 
extinct there many centuries ago, and 
those who would still see it growing wild 
must visit Syracuse, in Sicily, where it 
lingers in a branch, I believe, of the 
little river Anapo. As for the lotus, the 
other sacred plant of the Egyptians, 
which symbolized the northern part of 
the country as the papyrus did the south- 
ern, strange to say, it never grew in the 
Nile. It was cultivated in ponds and 
reservoirs, probably in the sacred lakes 
attached to the temples; and in some 
pools, principally in the delta, it is still 
to be found. Some bulrushes and a few 
lilies may possibly be discovered in the 
Nile, but not in parts frequented by the 
ordinary traveler; and it may safely be 
said that scarcely a river in the world is 
so poor in water-plants, beautiful or lux- 
uriant, as the river of Egypt. The 
annual rise and fall of the water render 
their existence in the stream itself all but 
impossible. 


As for the crocodile and the hippopot- | 


amus, to mention them in Egypt raises a 
smile. A score of the former may still 
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disport themselves, despite the march of 
progress and the paddles and screws of 
the steamboats, in obscure corners toward 
the southern frontier. But the hippo- 
potamus is as completely extinct in the 
Egyptian Nile as in the Thames or the 
Tyne. 

The water of the Nile, owing 
to the large amount of mud in 
suspension in it, is of a deep 
brown color. So much so, that, 
if let into a bath to a depth of 
five or six inches, it renders the 
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white bottom of the bath invisible, and 
soon deposits a sediment of appreciable 
thickness. Yet it seems to be drunk, 
even in an unfiltered state, with impunity. 
M. Maspero, one of the highest authori- 
ties on Egyptian antiquities, says that, for 
a few days or hours after the river begins 
to rise in June, the water is green and 
emits an evil smell; and that, at a later 
period of the inundation, it turns crim- 
son or red, also for a few hours only. 
But, owing to the fact that these phe- 
nomena occur in the hot season, the 
visitor is Not apt to become familiar with 
them. 

Apart indeed from its annual rise and 
fall and its connection with the history 
—always fascinating—of the country, the 
Nile is in itself an uninteresting river. 
It disappoints the traveler who comes to 
it looking for grandeur of scenery or 
diversity of landscape. It runs for a 
great part of its course between mud- 
banks varying in height with the period 
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of the year, but generally uniform and 
monotonous. Here and there, the cliffs 
which border the valley close in and 
approach the stream on one side or the 
other, imparting a momentary pictur- 
esqueness to the scenery. But the bluffs 


and headlands soon fall away again, and 


even the /W¥/ {fig 

effects fi 7M ") 

which ; / 

are pro- 

duced 

by them are but 

mediocre, or appear so to spectators 
acquainted with the Rhine or the Dan- 
ube. Elsewhere the surroundings are 
tame, and it is not uncommon to hear 
the river compared to a great canal. 

It contains few eatable fish, and those 
unsightly and tasteless. But in bird-life 
it is very rich. The Nile valley is indeed 
the great bird-road running north and 
south. The heron fishes in every shal- 
low. The ibis haunts the banks. The 
pelicans stand in rows at the time of the 
inundation. Eagles, kites, ospreys are 
common. On every sand-bank, black 
or black-and-white vultures hop about 
the carcass and flap their outspread 
draggled wings. A_ kingfisher, more 
common and more soberly clad than 
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ours, performs wonderful feats of diving 
within a few paces of the onlooker. 
The hoopoe, a remarkable bird about 
the size of a thrush, but grotesquely 
colored, orange, black, and white, with 
a comical crest of feathers on its head, 
flits from post to post along the bank. 
The little sand-snipe and the true snipe 
prevail, and the quail visits the country 
in immense numbers in the spring. 
Owls haunt the palm-trees and the ruins ; 
and pigeons, which are reared in every 
village for the sake of the manure, are 
probably more numerous than in any 
other country in the world. But ducks 
and geese are now seldom seen on the 
river, and, when seen, are very shy. 
In these days of steamers, they prefer 
distant pools and marshes on the edge of 
the desert, to the much-traveled, much- 
perturbed Nile. 

With this exception, it is delightful to 
note the tameness of the birds in Egypt. 
They enter rooms and houses through 
windows or crevices left for ventilation, 
and, once inside, hop fearlessly about 
the floors, picking up stray 
crumbs. I have seen—and 
the sight was a pretty one— 

a sparrow perched on the 
corner of a table during the 
progress of a crowded hotel 
repast ; and it is not uncom- 
mon to see them flitting 
across the ceilings of draw- 
ing-rooms at Luxor. They 
do no harm, and are a 
source of pleasure to many ; 
to none more than to those 
who have noted with regret 
the scarcity of wild birds in 
Italy, and at Amalfi or Sor- 
rento have witnessed with 
disgust the elaborate stalk- 
ing of a sparrow—a mere 
bundle of feathers—by half 
a dozen sportsmen arrayed 
in gaiters and Tyrolese hats 
and carrying gigantic game- 
bags. In Egypt, they man- 
age these things better. All 
birds, from the largest to 
the smallest, go unmolested, 
unless they are definitely 
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useful for food. The great brown kite 
sits fearlessly on the roofs of Cairo, 
hard by his cousin the crow, which is 
not black like our crow, but is black- 
and-gray, and might easily be mistaken 
for a pigeon. Every garden—at any 
rate, in Upper Egypt—has its owl 
frequenting a tall palm-tree, and hooting 
or whistling as nature guides it. Only 
when the crops are yellow for harvest, 
the slinger mounts a pillar at the corner of 
a field and protects them from ravages 
which might otherwise be serious. Even 
then, I think, the pigeons are the greatest 
depredators. 

When the Nile attains its extreme 
height, which is generally about Septem- 
ber, the country presents a curious 
spectacle. It becomes a great lake. 
From the desert borders on one side to 
the desert borders on the other, the 
flood extends. ‘The Pyramids of Gizeh, 


those great Pyramids which ordinarily 
stand six or seven miles from the river, 
cast their gigantic reflections far over 
the placid waters which lip the sand at 
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TOMBS AT BENI-HASSAN. 


their base. 
ably stand on 


The villages, which invari- 
elevated spots of 


ground, are isolated one from the other, 
and, surrounded by their palm-groves, 


look like the coral islands of the Pacific. 
The suburbs. of the towns even are 
flooded, and only a few embanked roads 
still rise above the surface. Almost all 
communication has to be carried on by 
means of boats. For a while, the tilling 
of the soil, the labors of shadoof and 
sakiyeh, are at an end; and the fellah, 
gathering his stock about him, waits in 
thankfulness for the departure of the 
waters and the reappearance of the soil, 
invigorated and fertilized by the mud, 
the annual gift of the river. Dwellers 
in the north have no conception how 
quickly and with what exuberance that 
soil, freed from the water and exposed 
to the fervor of an African sun, responds 
to the call made upon it. Last week, it 
lay a mass of dark chocolate-colored 
mud. To-day, the wheat shoots upward 
from it, and, viewed from a distance, 
it grows green already. 

The common boat of the Nile is called 
a felucca. With its short mast and long 
boom and huge white wing-like sails, it 
is one of the most graceful boats to be 
seen, and contrives, as it glides up-stream 
before the prevailing north wind, to add 
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a beauty to even the 
longest and dullest 
stretches of the 
river. It carries 
chopped straw—the 
ordinary native fod- 
der—down to Cairo; 
or it is to be seen 
dropping slowly 
down the stream, . 
high- heaped with 
earthen ‘* goulahs,’’ 
water-pots, which 
are made in great 
quantities at  Bel- 
lianah and other 
places in Upper 
Egypt; or the car- 
goes are of wheat or 
beans or dates. 
Once—and not very 
long ago, either— 
these boats carried slaves; but that is at 
an end now. At an end, too, unfort- 
unately, is the large traffic which formerly 
found its way down the Nile from the 
Soudan, in the shape of gum-arabic and 
the like. It is to be hoped that the 
time will soon come when this source of 
wealth to Egypt and the Soudan, and 
of enlightenment to the latter, will again 
be allowed to flow. 

But it is not only between the north 
and the south, between the Soudan and 
the Mediterranean, that the Nile affords 
easy communication. It connects, too, 
the Orient, the Red Sea, Arabia, and 
Persia, with the Mediterranean coast, 
though not, of course, directly. The gap 
between the Red Sea and the Nile is 
overcome by caravans, which cross the 
desert from the Red Sea port of Kosseir, 
and strike the Nile about four hundred 
miles above Cairo; either, that is, at 
Kenah, Koos, or Koptos. This is a very 
old trade-route. The ancient Egyptian 
kings built forts to protect the journey 
across the desert. In their days, the 
favorite point on the Nile was Koos. 
Later, Koptos gained favor, and now 
Kenah derives all the advantages of this 
trade. The three places, however, are 
close together, and the road to them is 
practically the same. 
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The Nile is indeed one of the oldest 
routes in the world. It was the thorough- 
fare along which, in the earliest ages of 
which secular history tells us anything, a 
great part of the materials used in build- 
ing the Pyramids was conveyed. Two 
at least of the three Pyramids of Gizeh, 
though in the main constructed of lime- 
stone procured in the vicinity, were faced 
with granite brought from Assouan— 
by the Greeks called Syene, and hence 
our word Syenite. As Assouan is about 
six hundred miles from Gizeh, the labor 
of transporting these great blocks may be 
imagined. How they were removed from 
the quarries to the barges, how they were 
put on board, how they were disembarked 
—some of them weigh upward of fifty 
tons—how they were carried from the 
place of disembarkation to the site 
selected, a distance this last of six or 
seven miles, are all mysteries to us, mys- 
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teries strange and fascinating, which in 
recent years Mr. Flinders Petrie has 
perhaps come nearest to explaining. 

The reader is probably aware that 
the three Pyramids of Gizeh, commonly 
ealled by us ‘‘ the Pyramids,”’ as if there 
were no others, are really only the three 
most prominent, the three in best pres- 
€rvation; and that on the same desert 
plateau, which stretches for many miles 
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north and south of the site of the ancient 
city of Memphis, are scattered some 


“sixty or seventy others, a few it may be 


older, and presenting for solution prob- 
lems as obscure. Of these, the Pyramid 
of Abou Roash, which is situate about 
six miles north of those of Gizeh, is not 
the least interesting, and deserves at least 
a word of notice. It is not remarkable 
in itself, for little but the foundations 
and certain rock-cut chambers are left, 
and many savants are of opinion that it 
was never finished ; but it is remarkable 
because it stands on a hill of some height, 
to the top of which the materials were 
laboriously dragged along a sloping 
causeway constructed for the purpose. 
There was a sloping causeway up to the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh, parts of which 
are still visible. That Pyramid, how- 
ever, was not built on a hill, but only on 
a slight elevation, whereas the base of the 


er tl 


t] 








Pyramid of Abou Roash stands several 
hundred feet above the river; probably 
four hundred feet at least, it may be as ° 


much as six hundred. ‘The length and 
size of this causeway therefore may be 
imagined, but scarcely the pride of the 
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Pharaoh or the courage of the engineers 
who proposed to execute such a work 
merely as a means to anend. Much of 
this causeway, not distinguishable at the 
first glance from a natural spur of the 
hill,- still remains, and deserves more 
attention at the hands of engineers inter- 
ested in the antiquities of Egypt than it 
has apparently received. On and about 
the upper part of it lie huge masses and 
innumerable broken fragments of granite, 
the granite of distant Assouan, brought 
hither by the river; the whole scene, 
with the stupendous causeway still run- 
ning straight as an arrow from plain to 
hill-top, reminding the stranger of those 
tales of Cyclopean workshops, which 
found credence with the ancients on the 
evidence of just such remains as these. 
The Pyramids, though the largest, are 
far from being the only tombs on the 
Nile banks. Egypt has, indeed, been 
called the land of tombs. Wherever 


cliffs of any height border the river, they 
are honeycombed with graves— with 


rows upon rows of sepulchres cut into 
the solid rock, and for the most part 
long ago rifled. From the deck of a 
boat passing along this part of the river, 
the eye roves over hundreds of dark 
openings cut in the face of the cliff, 
sometimes mere holes scooped out hori- 
zontally, sometimes the square doorways 
of a long series of connected vaults. 
The tombs of Beni-hassan, from the pil- 
lared entrances of which an unrivaled 
view of the Nile valley can be obtained, 
are peculiarly interesting, both as dating 
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from the Twelfth Dynasty, about 2509 
B.c., and as containing some columns 
closely resembling in style the fluted 
Doric pattern which had vogue in Greece 
nearly twenty centuries later, and of 
which Pzstum, near Naples, presents 
very fine examples. 

From the time of Joseph—nay, from 
an age long anterior to the time of 
Joseph, who was probably prime minister 
and ruler of Egypt under one of the 
shepherd kings, a little before the rise 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty—the country 
has been periodically visited by famines. 
All growth depends upon the annual 
inundation, and the annual inundation 
depends upon the fall of rain in and 
about the Abyssinian Mountains, in the 
neighborhood of which the Blue Nile 
rises. As a rule, the rainfall and the 
consequent height of the water vary little. 
But the rain may fail, or it may fall in 
excess. In either case, Egypt suffers; 
in the one event from drought, in the 
other from floods which inundate the 
villages, and, in the delta in particular, 
occasion immense damage, besides occu: 
pying the soil so long that a seed-time 
and harvest pass by before the husband- 
man can get to his tillage. Accordingly 
the Government has lately taken it in 
hand once for all to diminish these risks 
as far as possible by a permanent work. 
It has constructed what is known in 
Egypt as the ‘“ Barrage.”’ 

It is situate on the river at a little dis- 
tance below Cairo, and consists, in plain 
terms, of a stupendous dam with flood- 
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gates in proportion, so constructed as to 
control in some degree the rise and fall 
of the river, especially as this affects the 
delta. The work was begun, and, in a 
sense, finished, before the English inter- 
fered in Egyptian affairs ; but it was fin- 
ished so hastily and so carelessly, to say 
the least, that it was found to be prac- 
tically useless. Later, Sir Colin Mon- 
crieff took it in hand, and under his 
care it has been reconstructed. As yet 
it has not been fully tested, but during 
the present year great results are expected 
from it. Gigantic as the works are— 
they are considered one of the sights of 
modern Egypt—they are not of course 
intended to supersede the natural rise 
and fall of the river, but only to regulate 
and contro] these operatidns in some 
degree ; to store water when necessary ; 
to economize the flood when the rainfall 
in Abyssinia has proved deficient, or to 
pass the water away as quickly as possible 
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when the rise is abnormal. The works 
are in charge of the irrigation department 
of the Government, one of the most useful 
official bodies in the world, the operations 
of which extend to all parts of the coun- 
try, and are the cause of unmixed good. 

To many, Egypt is merely a land of 
monuments; the land of a fascinating 
and mysterious past, in comparison with 
which the ancient annals of Greece and 
Rome sound recent and commonplace. 
It presents itself to the popular mind asa 
dark plain, shadowy and dim, wanting 
in detail, a mere background, against 
which rise in majestic prominence the 
Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Obelisks. 
And such an Egypt, possessing a strange 
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and rare attraction for intelligences which 
have come in contact with it,. does exist. 
But there is another Egypt: the Egypt 
of to-day, the land of the Fellaheen. 
Many even who have visited the country 
know little of this. Passing along the 
beaten tracks, traveling by train from 
Alexandria to Cairo, and thence in a 
steamboat along the Nile, speaking 
no Arabic, consorting wholly with their 
kind, conducted in droves from temple 
to tomb, and one new hotel to another, 
they acquire, it is very possible, a smat- 
tering of Egyptology, and learn to dis- 
tinguish the cartouche of Rameses from 
that of Thothmes; but of the aspect of 
Egypt, away from its antiquities and drag- 
omans, they see little and understand less. 


Assume, then, that we 

are in Egypt—at Luxor 

or at Assouan: how is a 

peep at this side of the life of the 
country to be obtained? One way, 
certainly as pleasant as any other, 

is to hire a pony, and, leaving the 
hotel behind us, to pick our way 
through the narrow dusty lanes of 

the town—lanes which, formed for 

the most part of blind walls built of 
unbaked bricks, are never straight, and 
end generally in a cul-de-sac—until we . 
emerge in the open country. And first, 
a word as to the pony. ‘The best horses 
used by the natives are, I am told, of 
Syrian breed. They are small; but full 
of spirit and good-will, and those which 
can be hired up-country generally need 
some little skill on the part of the rider. 
The Egyptian knows of two paces only, 
a walk and a gallop. He loves to start 
at top speed, and, after going a hundred 
yards, to throw his horse on its haunches 
by the use of the cruel bit to which he 
clings. In the result, the horses’ mouths 
suffer, while a rider accustomed to the 
use of a snaffle and curb finds himself at 
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sea when called upon 

to handle a rein which, 

if touched ever so 

lightly, causes the 

animal to prance 

uncomfortably. 

By the time we 
have left the network 
of walls and cabins 
behind us, however, 
we have _ probably 
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come to a good understanding with the 
dervish, or the Son of the Lily, and are 
at leisure to look about us. And this is 
what we see. First, immediately round 
us, a plain of dazzling vivid green, abso- 
lutely flat, as flat as a_ billiard-table, 
without fence or hedge of any kind. — It 
is all young wheat, half grown. Bathed 
in the bright Egyptian sunshine, it bends 
gently under a light rippling breeze. 
Here and there, the wide expanse is 
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broken by a village surrounded bya@ 
mud wall, and shaded by a grove of 
feathery straight-stemmed palm-trees or 
by a clump of tamarinds, the grayish 
tints of which contrast finely with the 
dazzling green of the wheat. Beyond 
this plain, 
which extends 
for miles on 
every side, the 
red sandstone 
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cliffs which bound Egypt on either hand 


are visible: the cliffs which form the 
frontier of the two great deserts lying to 
east and west of her, the Arabian and the 
Libyan. It should never be forgotten 
that Egypt is not in reality the regular 
oblong space outlined by geographers on 
*the map, but the valley of the Nile, 
sometimes narrower, sometimes wider, in 
one place forty miles across, in another 
two: a valley neither concave nor 
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undulating, but absolutely flat, so that it 
is sometimes likened to a green billiard- 
table with reddish-brown side-cushions 
and no ends. Above the delta—the 
wider district about the mouth of the 
river, to which these remarks only apply 
in part—there are very few places, if any, 
where Egypt is so wide that the one line 
of cliffs is not visible from the other. 
Returning to our survey, we find that 
here and there, but still infrequently, a 
low embankment runs across the plain. 
This is a road raised above the annual 
inundation. Strange and quaint to our 
eyes are the daily and hourly farers along 
it. Most conspicuous among these, 
towering above the troops of asses and 
the sheik on his gayly caparisoned horse, 
are the camels moving forward at a slow 
jerking pace, theic gaunt ungainly forms 
outlined against the low horizon. Some 
of them carry huge loads of goulahs, or 
water-pots, slung in nets. Others bear 
bundles of sugar-cane placed crosswise, 
so as to occupy the whole width of the 
road. Others again are laden with sun- 
dried bricks, or lofty 
piles of clover and 
vetches. Whatever the 
load, the look of dis- 
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content is the same; for the contented 
camel has yet to be discovered. Some 
snort with indignation, and swerve from 
us as we pass. Others growl out dire 
threats and stalk forward, refusing to 
yield an inch. Occasionally one makes 
savagely toward us, but is turned by the 
heavy blows which the rider bestows on 
the side of the head next to us. Camels 
were in great demand in Egypt at the 
time of the Soudanese expedition, but 
are now cheaper than horses, twenty-five 
dollars being a not uncommon price; 
nor is there likely to be any permanent 
increase in their value until trade is again 
resumed with the Soudan. 

In this plain round us, so flat, so 
sunny, so vividly green, so widely spread 
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—in this plain, with its island-like vil- 
lages and palm-groves, and its distant 
desert bounds, the Egyptian fellah, the 
peasant of the country, is at work. The 
most remarkable things about him are 
two: first, that as his forefathers were in 
the time of Abraham, some forty cent- 
uries ago, so is he to-day ; and secondly, 
that as they did their work, in the same 
primitive fashion he still does his. It is 
a commonplace that the Ethiopians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, the 
Turks have each in turn swept over 
Egypt, and conquered and colonized 
and governed it, without affecting the 
peculiar physical characteristics of the 
Egyptian. The permanent type of the 
country, the type suited to the soil and 
the climate, has invariably overcome and 
assimilated the foreign race; and has 
remained uninfluenced and unaltered by 
it, or by the chances and changes of forty 
centuries. The fellah who is to be seen in 
the fields to-day has the same large hair- 
less face, the same well-rounded mobile 
features, the large lips, the sleepy eyes 
which we see delineated a thousand times 
over in the tomb-pictures of the Pha- 
raohs. ‘The likeness is so striking that 
the least observant notes it, and learns to 
distinguish between the pure Egyptian 
face, and the sterner, more rugged, 
sharper features of the Arab. 

And as the physical characteristics of 
the fellah remain unaltered by time, so 
do the modes in which he performs the 
only work for which he is suited, or for 
which he has any taste—the tillage of 
the soil. The hoe he uses seems to be 
the very same hoe which his forefather 
used in the time of Moses. The thing 
he calls a plough, and with which he 
scratches the soil, is the plough of the 
Pharaohs—two clumsy pieces of wood so 
fastened together that, while the point of 
one furrows the ground, the other gives 
weight, and forms the connection with 
the oxen. He threshes out his corn as 
his ancestors did; he separates it from 
the chaff as they did—probably as Arau- 
nah the Jebusite did on his threshing- 
floor. 

There was one other striking and piti- 
ful particular in which the fellah of ten 
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years ago resembled his forefathers ag | 
they were in the earliest dawn of history, 


He lived and labored as they did, tothe 


music of the lash; and he lived and 
labored for the benefit of others. Pha. 
raoh and Pasha alike, Mehemet Ali no 
less than Rameses, lounged in splendor 
and raised great monuments at the 
expense of his sweat and blood. In the 
eighteenth-century before Christ, and in 
the eighteenth century of our era, the 
fellah’s lot was the same—to be taxed 
and beaten, to be torn from his family 
and set to public works, to be robbed of 
his savings if he grew wealthy, scourged 
for lack of them if he fell short, to be 
the victim of every petty tyrant’s greed. 

This was so, we have said, ten years 
ago. Is it so now? ‘The question is 
fraught with the greatest interest for 
every Englishman. Are the men whose 
lean tawny figures we see round us, here 
stripped for field-labor, there crouching 
beside the hobbled buffalo or the little 
herd of goats—are they more happily 
placed since England identified herself 
with Egypt’s fortunes? An answer satis- 
factory in the main can, I think, be 
given. The Egyptian peasant is still 
tolled and taxed—as heavily, it may be, 
as in almost any period of his history. 
He pays a high rent, or land tax, for the 
use of his plot of ground. He pays for 
the water which is supplied for its irriga- 
tion. Every palm-tree in bearing upon 
it pays toll to the Government. He 
performs so much forced labor every 
year, or pays a composition instead, and 
so on. In a word, owing to the vast 
debts and obligations of the country, and 
the burdens laid upon it by past misgov- 
ernment, the peasant is still heavily 
taxed. But he now enjoys two new and 
inestimable privileges. First, he knows 
what he has to pay; he knows the end 
and the extent of his trouble. It is a 
fixed sum, and, having paid it, he is 
clear. He is no longer a sponge, to be 
squeezed until he isdry. And secondly, 
his savings and his property are secured 
to him. He is free to enjoy them in tne 
present, and able to look forward to the 
enjoyment of them in the future. He 
has a motive for thrift such as he never 
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had before. He need fear neither bey 
nor pasha, nor is it any longer necessary 
for him to goin rags and simulate the 
direst poverty in order to. deceive their 
covetous eyes. For these two great 
benefits, which will seem ‘the more 
valuable the longer they are considered, 
as well as for a more equal administra- 
tion of the law and a more just distri- 
bution of that great necessity of the 
land—water—the fellah has to thank the 
new system of government which, in the 
face of much interested opposition and 
many difficulties, has been forced upon 
the country during the last decade by 
English officials. 

The mention of water brings us to the 
one peculiar feature of Egyptian agri- 
culture which cannot be hid: the feature 
which along many hundred miles of 
river bank—from one end, indeed, of 
the Nile valley to the other—thrusts 
itself so prominently upon the traveler’s 
notice that he cannot overlook it. In 
Egypt, rain is infrequent; so much so, 
that in many districts it may be said not 
to fall at all. At Luxor, for instance, 
as much as five minutes’ rain is a great 
rarity, known perhaps to fall once, twice, 
possibly thrice in a year—a thing to 
produce raising of hands; and though 
in some parts, as at Cairo, rain has 
grown of late years more common, the 
country as a whole may be fairly 
described as rainless for practical pur- 
poses. How, then, are the fields 
watered? Many who have not visited 
Egypt are apt to believe that the annual 
flooding of the country by the rising of 
the Nile effects all which is due in other 
countries to rain. This is not so, how- 
ever, in any great degree. The inunda- 
tion relieves the agriculturist of one 
labor, it is true; it manures the land, 
covering it each year with a fresh deposit 
of rich mud. But, so far as irrigation 
goes, the inundation is of use for a few 
days or weeks only—for a very short 
time, that is, after it has left the soil 
bare. During two-thirds of the year, 
the land, continually dried and rendered 
friable by a semi-tropical sun and by 
€ool north winds, requires to be arti- 
ficially watered, and that continually. 
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In some districts, this can be effected 
once for all by canals, reservoirs, and 
special irrigation-works; but, through- 
out far the greater part of the Nile 
valley, it is brought about by the manual 
labor of the peasants at the shadoof, or 
the toil of their cattle at the sakiyeh. 
The most careless visitor cannot help 
noticing these two agricultural machines. 
They are everywhere. He may leave 
Egypt ignorant what plough the fel- 
laheen use, deaf to their form of greet- 
ing, or blind to the food they eat; but 
wherever he goes, whether he lands for 
a few minutes at a village, or rides half 
a mile to a temple, the shadoof and the 
sakiyeh will bar his way. 

Of the two, the shadoof is the more 
common. It consists, first, of two pillars 
or posts about six feet high. These are 
placed about three feet from one another, 
and as near the river as possible. They 
are sometimes of wood, sometimes of 
brick, but, in either case, are coated 
with sun-dried clay. Between the two 
pillars, a long pole is poised in such 
a way that the landward end, while 
at rest, is weighed down by a round 
heavy weight—usually a mass of clay— 
while the end toward the water points 
upward almost perpendicularly. To the 
latter extremity of the pole, a wide 
shallow leather bucket is attached by a 
rope or long stick; this, while the 
shadoof is at rest, dangles at some height 
above the water, being overbalanced by 
the weight at the other end of the pole. 

The mode of working is this. The 
peasant—arrayed, as a rule, in nothing 
more than a scanty waistcloth—takes his 
stand by the bucket, which he lowers to 
the level of the water by grasping the 
pendent stick and throwing his weight 
upon it—without, however, removing 
his feet from the place where he stands. 
The bucket sinks and is filled; and is 
raised by the weight at the other end of 
the pole, the man merely guiding it in 
its rise, and overturning it at the proper 
point so that its contents flow into a 
trench which, starting between the posts, 
runs inland, conducting the water either 
to the crop, or to another shadoof which 
conveys it to a still higher level. Thus 
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it will be seen that the man’s labor is 
spent in lowering, not raising, the 
bucket, the latter operation being per- 
. formed by the counterpoise. As a rule, 
when the river is at a moderate height— 
in the month of January, for instance— 
three shadoofs are necessary to raise the 
water to the level of the fields; and 
twenty such tiers of three may be 
counted in a single half-mile of river- 
bank, their poles standing up in the 
evening, gaunt and black against the 
delicate rosy flush of an Egyptian sunset. 
The brown muscular figures of the men, 
with the constant wheezing of the 
ungreased pole as it rises and falls, dwell 
longer than anything in the memories of 
those whom a month in a dahabeah has 
made familiar with the long flat stretches 
of the Nile valley, with the motionless 
herons and flapping vultures, the lurking 
pariah dogs that come down at nightfall 
for the cooks’ refuse — above all, with 
the wild nasal chant of half-clad boat- 
‘men, the chant now sad and monoton- 
ous, now flashing out in fierce accents of 
appeal or effort. 

The shadoof is worked by the muscles 
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of the fellaheen. ‘The sakiyeh is used 4 
where more water is required. It con- 
sists, first, of a rude horizontal wheel 
turned by a pair of oxen, or more com- 
monly an ox and a buffalo. This wheel 
is cogged into a smaller upright wheel, 
and causes the latter to revolve, and this 
in turn sets in motion a clumsy but 
picturesque frame, on which is suspended 
an endless line of earthen pots. As the 
frame goes round, the pots—each holds 
about a quart or three pints, and there 
are from fifteen to twenty-five in all— 
enter the water, neck foremost, to emerge 
in the reverse position and full. The 
motion of the frame, as it slowly 
revolves, raises each in turn to the top, 
there naturally upsetting its contents 
into a wooden trough, whence the water 
runs into a trench, and so to the Jand to 
be irrigated. Sakiyehs are often worked 
day and night, three yokes of cattle 
being the full complement. 

But how, it may be asked, is the 
water thus raised distributed over any 
large area? In a very simple fashion. 
The land is divided into an infinite 
number of little plots, about fifteen feet 
long by six feet wide: just such beds as 
are to be found planted with lettuces or 
onions in any suburban garden, but 
sunk, not raised, and divided one from 
the other by tiny raised mounds of 
earth, a few inches high. Ditches con- 
vey the water among the plots, and then 
by the simple process of making a hole. 
in the miniature fence—which can be 
done with a single motion of the hoe— 
the husbandman admits it to one plot 
after another. When each bed has been 
sufficiently watered, the little fence— 
about the height of a mole-hill—is made 
up again; and the farmer proceeds to 
the next, and so on, until all his little 
estate grows green and fresh again. 

Among the most common crops, after 
wheat, are beans—which grow to the 

height of a man, and, being 
sown in large quantities, per- 
fume the air for miles— 
maize, barley, clover, 
vetches, onions, leeks, the 
castor-oil plant, lupins and 
lentils, with cotton and 
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sugar-cane. The soil is said to have been 
much exhausted by the last two crops, 
more particularly by cotton, which was 
extensively planted at the time of our 
civil war, and has not proved, in the 
opinion of many, to be a blessing to the 
country. 

For a short time during that war, 
the revenue was great, and the Govern- 
ment, believing this state of things would 


continue, borrowed in proportion to its. 
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placable and good-tempered, as govern- 
able as a child, fond of mirth and of 
a small joke, and contented with the 
slightest ‘‘ fantasia ’’—his word for every 
entertainment, whether it consists of 
dancing, horse-racing, recitation, music, 
or fireworks. Years of grinding oppress- 
ion have made him amenable to rough 
discipline. 

Even in these enlightened times, the 
police execute a’ very summary justice. 


SSS 


INTERIOR OF EGYPTIAN HOUSE. 


The war came to an 


fancied prospects. 
end, and the price of cotton and the 


revenue fell together. The debt re- 
mained. ‘The truth is that Egypt has 
suffered greatly at the hands of men who 
have tried to improve her resources with- 
out due consideration, and have spent 
upon great public works, as well as upon 
military enterprises and domestic show, 
More than the country could very well 
afford. 


The Egyptian peasant is peculiarly 


If the donkey-boys crowd about Cook’s 
dragoman, he lashes them away as we 
would beat off dogs. If the police wish 
to clear the way for the European at 
Kenah or Negada—places where Euro- 
peans are not very common—they rush 
headlong into the curious crowd, and— 
well, beat it. If a man strays on to the 
race-course, he is promptly flogged off. 
And the discipline is taken as a matter 
of course and in the best of temper. 
The people are used to it. Beaten off 
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with blows, they return importunate and 
smiling—as flies return. It is a large 
wheal indeed which half a piastre will 
not salve. 

All this sounds, it must be confessed, 
badly ; but, while considering it, two 
things should be kept in mind. First, 
that the ‘‘man with the stick,’’ com- 
pared with what he was years ago, is now 
"benevolent, considerate, cautious, fearful 
of the law. Secondly, that all races 
cannot be handled in the same way: 
children cannot be ruled as grown men 
are ruled. 

But to return. Wandering on in the 
sunshine along the first narrow track 
which presents itself—we are careful not 
to ride over the wheat, nor to move, if 
we can help it, immediately before a man 
saying his prayers toward the east—we 
come presently upon a little clearing, as 
it were, in which are tethered a happy 
family of animals, comprising two buffa- 
loes, a charming little gray donkey a few 
months old and with all its troubles 
before it, a couple of oxen, a young 
camel and its dam, and some black 
shaggy sheep with Roman noses and a 
ludicrous resemblance to goats. They 
are being tended by an equally happy 
family of children, who leap up and run 
toward us, preceded by an angry and 
formidable black dog—not a pariah, but 
one of a peculiar breed known as Erment 
dogs, somewhat resembling otter-hounds, 
and descended, according to tradition, 
from dogs left here by the French in the 
first years of the century. The children 
—one, a little boy about six years old, is 
tastefully dressed in a piece of twine— 
cry ‘‘’Sheesh! ’Sheesh !’’ which is short 
for bakshish, and frolic round us, their 
eyes twinkling with fun and expectation ; 
while the black dog, bristling all over, 
shows its teeth and barks furiously, and 
the buffaloes tug at the ropes which tether 
them, and display that peculiar fear of 
a horse which is natural to their race. 
They are black, almost hairless animals, 
bulky and short-legged, and have much 
of the look of india-rubber. Their horns 
are bent back over their heads, and they 
have a habit of protruding the nose as 
they walk, which they seem to have 
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adopted in imitation of the camel, 
Though formidable in appearance, the 
buffalo is remarkably gentle and timid, 
betraying more fear of a white face than 
any animal I have seen in Egypt. 

Turkeys and chickens are kept by the 
fellaheen, though the.traveler sees little 
of them—why, I cannot say. The lat- 
ter, in particular, must be very common, 
since fowls for the table cost about ten 
cents apiece, and eggs are twenty for the 
piastre, which is worth five cents. The 
eggs are small, and are all, I am told, 
artificially hatched by the heat of fires in 
incubators, which have been used in this 
strange country: from the earliest times. 
It may interest some to know that a large 
leg of mutton can be bought in a country 
district—-even by the foreigner —for 
thirty-six cents. 

The peasant’s house consists usually of 
a small yard, surrounded by a high wall, 
and divided into two or three portions 
by other walls. One of these portions is 
roughly thatched with palm-branches, 
and this in a rainless climate supplies all 
the shelter which the family requires. 
In the open part are generally to be seen 
two or three curious clay erections, like 
huge, short-stemmed, wide - mouthed 
flowers, from three to six feet wide across 
the top, and sometimes as much as eight 
feet high. They are hollow, and serve 
the purpose of cupboards by day and 
beds by night. A clay bench and a few 
clay pots and pipkins form the only 
furniture. 

And yet it should not be supposed 
that the peasant’s lot is altogether miser- 
able—as miserable as his squalid sur- 
roundings would seem to declare it. His 
wants are few, and the soil is generous. 
He suffers little from cold, and less from 
damp. He has the sunshine and per- 
petual warmth and brightness. He asks 
only to be taxed a little less, and taught 
a little more. 

From one plague in particular, in 
great part the result of his own ignorance 
and superstition, he mutely asks to be 
freed. No visitor in Egypt can avoid 
remarking upon the great number of 
blind people whom he sees. They are 
everywhere: led by small boys, they 
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beset him alike in Cairo and in country 
places. Presently he discovers that a 
very large percentage of those who are 
not blind see imperfectly, and that many 
are one-eyed. He is told, and easily 
believes, that ophthalmia is prevalent in 
Egypt. 

In fact, the traveler in all parts of the 
East cannot fail to remark the prevalence 
of sore eyes. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this state of affairs, though 
which of them is the true one has not 
yet been definitely settled. The stranger 
listens to the different explanations, and 
wonders which is the true one. 

But he finds it scarcely possible to 
believe a thing which is often asserted 
by men who should be well-informed : 
that it is caused, or at any rate spread, 
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by the action of the mothers, who teach 
their children to refrain from disturbing 
the flies that gather on their features, and 
who even hold down the poor little 
things’ hands when nature and instinct 
impel them to brush away the pests! It 
is to be hoped that with the institution 
of hospitals, the introduction of native 
doctors trained in Europe, and the 
spread of sanitary information, such a 
condition of ignorance may be speedily 
brought to an end. 

There is no doubt that in course of 
time the methods of modern science and 
modern civilization will greatly improve 
these things, and many diseases and 
troubles arising from the present unhy- 
gienic modes of life common in the East 
will be mitigated and perhaps disappear. 


‘‘DEAR FRIEND, ADIEU.”’ 


BY WALTER M. 


HAZELTINE. 


HAT will be the hour when the mourner comes 
To look on me? 


Will sunshine gild the walls, 


or darkness lower? 


When will it be? 


What will be the year of all the future years, 
When one will say, 
With inward sigh, mayhap with outward tear: 
‘¢ How sad to-day !”’ 


Will one look out across the 


meadows bright 


With sparkling dew, 
And whisper softly, as the shades grow light, 
‘¢ Dear friend, adieu’’ ? 


Then draw the curtain close, 


Come near to 


with silent tread 
me, 


And press a last kiss on the silent dead, 
All mournfully ? 


Who shall be the friend to come that day, 
Unknown to me, 


And watch the rough hands 
Eternally ? 


lay my form away, 


Then homeward lonely wend a weary way 
With dreary gaze ; 

Let fancy wander with half-saddened play 
Through olden days. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


N one of the stateliest man- 
sions in the proud city of 
. Boston, Sydney Graham 


paced the elegantly fur- 
nished drawing-room, with 
lowering brow and lips firmly set. 

He was the only son of the house—a 
handsome, educated, traveled young man 
of five-and-twenty, with a strong will of 
his own ; and, having never been thwarted 
in any way, it was now doubly hard for 
him to submit to the wishes of his mother. 

That mother—a finely preserved spec- 
imen of the belle of fifty years ago, in 
her point lace and diamonds — sat 
serenely in her crimson cushioned chair, 
regarding her rebellious son with ill- 
concealed displeasure. 

It was Mrs. Colonel Graham’s proud- 
est boast that no one had ever seen her 
lose her temper ; and indeed it must be 
admitted that it was very seldom she 
allowed herself to indulge in anything so 
common as ill-nature. 

She had been a leader of society in 
her day; she was a power still, as any 
handsome woman living in a brown-stone 
house, with a fortune of half a million, 
must necessarily be. 

Hitherto, her son had been for the 
most part submissive to her wishes, for 
he loved his mother and was proud of 
her; but in this, the fondest desire of 
her heart, he absolutely refused to listen 
to her. 

The subject had been often broached 
between them, and Sydney had always 
turned the conversation with some light 
jest ; but now he had broken into open 
rebellion. She rose slowly, with the 
grace which in her younger days had 
made her a queen in her own circle, and 
laid her white hand, sparkling with 
jewels, on her son’s arm. 

‘« Sydney,’’ she said, in the sweet and 
finely modulated voice which was one of 
her most charming peculiarities, ‘‘ listen 
to me. Think of the advantages you 
would gain. Isabel Amory is a beautiful 
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girl. She comes from one of the best 
families in Massachusetts. She has a 
fortune even greater than your own will 
be. You must marry sometime. It is 
your duty to see to it that the ancient 
name and the spotless honor of our fam- 
ily are kept up—’”’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said the young man, a 
little impatiently, ‘‘ I am tired of hearing 
about our family! I have no doubt but 
that the Grahams came over with the — 
Pilgrims ; I have no doubt but that most 
of them fought in the war of the Revo- - 
Jution and were aids to General Wash- 
ington, and that their blood all the way 
along has been of the very bluest ; but 
all that is no reason why I should marry 
a woman I do not care a pin for !’’ 

‘* How do you know you might not 
love her when you saw her ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Graham. ‘‘ You have never seen her, 
and I am sure that it ought not to bea 
very difficult task to learn to love one 
like her.’’ 

‘I do not fancy the idea of learning 
to love the woman I am to marty. 
Mother, when the wife of whom I have 
dreamed comes into my presence, I shall 
know it. Something will tell me that 
she is near, and I shall recognize her.” 

‘Nonsense, Sydney! You are a 
romantic as a school-girl !’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps I am; and I hope I shall 
continue so. I decline to be governed 
by your cold calculating society-laws, 
which decree that a man must marry to 
order, so that his family dignity may be 
kept up, and none of your thin-skinned 
aristocrats may be shocked by finding 
out that his wife’s great-grandfather was 
a carpenter or a mason. When I marry, 
I shall marry the woman I love, be she 
princess or—’’ 

‘* Kitchen-girl ! 


Add that, Sydney, 
and make the whole extent of your folly 
knewn.”’ 

Mrs. Graham’s pale cheek turned to 
slow crimson as she spoke, and there was 
a gleam in her fine dark eyes which her 
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gon had seen there only on rare occa- 
sions. 

Sydney put his arm around her and 
touched her forehead with his lips. 

«Do not let us quarrel, mother dear. 
Surely you would not want to keep me 
from the woman I loved ?”’ 

««The woman you loved?’’ she said, 
regarding him searchingly. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me that you have already 
made your choice ?”’ 

‘¢Heaven forbid, mother. No, the 
coming woman has not yet put in an 
appearance. You can relieve your mind 
on that score.’’ 

‘¢ But, Sydney, my dear son, why will 
"you not consent to see Isabel? She is 
beautiful, she sings divinely—’’ ‘ 

«Spare me a list of her accomplish- 
ments. It is too much like a ‘ Herald’ 
advertisement. Sings, plays, speaks 
French; situation wanted; widower’s 


family preferred—’’ 
«Stop, Sydney !’’ said Mrs. Graham, 
with cold dignity ; ‘‘ you are speaking of 


a lady.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon and hers. But, 
mother, you try my patience. I will not 
have my wife selected for me in this 
cold-blooded way. And I will not meet 
Isabel Amory if I can avoid it. I am 
very sorry that you have set your heart 
on it. And I most heartily wish that 
the young lady’s guardian had deemed 
it best to keep her in Europe, where she 
has been for the past ten years.’’ 

And Sydney Graham took his hat and 
left the house, and Mrs. Graham sighed 
as she remembered that, though the late 
Colonel Graham had been one of the 
most indulgent of husbands, he had a 
will which, once fixed, was as immovable 
as the hills ; and, in this respect, Sydney 
resembled his father. 

As for Sydney himself, he mounted his 
saddle-horse and took a gallop out over 
the Brighton road, and thought the mat- 
ter over. He had a great deal of 
romance in his nature, and the adulation 
he had received because of his wealth 
and station had made him distrustful of 
the young girls he knew. 

“‘How many of them,’’ he said, a 
little bitterly, to himself, ‘‘ would trouble 
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themselves to smile on me, if I were a 
hod-carrier or a blacksmith’s appren- 
tice ?’’ 

But Miss Amory was expected home 
to-morrow, and he was resolved not to 
meet her. He was not going to spend 
his time, through the beautiful summer 
which was so near at hand, dancing 
attendance on a girl whom he felt he 
should despise, the moment he saw her, 
because she had been selected by his 
mother for his wife. Mrs. Graham and 
the Amory party were booked for New- 
port, and he knew just how it would be. 
Hotel piazzas, bathing, boating, walks 
on the sea-shore, and his mother and her 
guardian to plan and arrange it all! 
Bah! the very thought made him sick. 

He would get out of it all, though he 
felt that flight was cowardly ; still, it was 
better than the other alternative. He 
got off his horse, out in the cool shades 
of the country, and sat down under a 
clump of pines to think it over. 

He had a daily paper in his pocket ; 
he looked over the shipping-lists, to see 
if the steamer in which Miss Amory was 
expected had arrived. Yes, he found 
the name among yesterday’s arrivals. 

He glanced idly down the columns, 
thinking absently of how he was to avoid 
Miss Amory, and his eye rested on the 
list of ‘* Wants.”’ 

He read the first notice, hardly con- 
scious that he did so. 

‘¢ WANTED—A young man from twenty 
to twenty-five years old, to work on a 
farm. Moderate wages and a good home 
to the right person. No one whose 
habits are not temperate need apply. 
Address or call on Jonathan Stanford, at 
Elmwood Farm, Cheshire.’’ 

‘« By Jove!’’ cried Sydney, ‘‘I have 
a great mind to call on Jonathan Stan- 
ford, and see if I cannot secure a good 
home. It would put Newport and Miss 
Amory out of the question, and it would 
be a new experience for me. Ha! ha! 
I wonder what Jonathan would think of 
my sinew and brawn?’’ and he held up 
his slim white hands and looked at them 
with evident misgiving. 

But, as he thought the matter over, 
it grew upon him; and, before he 
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remounted his horse, he had decided to 
go out to Cheshire and apply for the 
place advertised. 

‘‘T have so often wondered how it 
would seem to work hard for a living,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘and now I will find 
out. And my lady mother must be 
allewed to think that I have gone shoot- 
ing, down in Maine, with Templeton 
and his set.’’ 

The next day, Sydney took his depart- 
ure from Boston, and his mother was as 
near being angry as she could possibly 
be; but when, about noon, she received 
word that Miss Amory had decided that 
she had had enough of dissipation for 
the present, and, instead of going to 
Newport, as had been arranged, she 
would spend the summer quietly in the 
country, Mrs. Graham felt better recon- 
ciled to her son’s wild escapade. 

Meanwhile, Sydney Graham had 
invested in a coarse suit of pepper-and- 
salt and applied to Jonathan Stanford at 
Elmwood farm, as directed in the adver- 
tisement. 

It was a quiet rural locality in New 
Hampshire; and Mr. Stanford, after a 
dubious look at Sydney’s white hands, 
remarked that ‘‘he guessed the young 
man hadn’t got enough backbone for his 
work.’”’ 

But Sydney insisted on being given a 
trial, and, not without serious misgivings, 
the old farmer consented. 

‘¢ You'll have to be mighty keerful of 
them hands of your’n for the fust week,”’ 
said he, ‘‘or you'll git blisters on ’em ; 
and blisters is the tarnalest things to heal 
up that ever you see.’’ 

Sydney found the work hard, although 
Jonathan was considerate of him, and, 
for the first few days, set him to driving 
the horses instead of holding the plough. 

‘Seems to me, Jonathan,’’ said Mrs. 
Stanford to her husband, ‘‘ that you’ve 
made a poor choice of help this year. 
This young feller don’t look as if he 
could hold out any time at all, and land’s 
sake! I actilly smelled perfume on his 
handkercher !’’ 

««Oh, I guess John will work into it,’’ 
said the farmer; ‘‘ he seems willin’ and 
he’s easy with the critters, and I shouldn’t 
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wonder if he’d seen better days. Our 
Sally says he uses full as good grammar 
as the minister. John Thompson is the 
name he’s got marked on his clothes; ] 
wonder if he’s any kin to the Thomp- 
sons over to Goose Ridge? They’re a 
good family, though I have heerd that 
the old man would cheat in Swapping 
horses, and so—would Saint Paul him- 
self !’? snapped Jonathan, who had been 
severely bitten in more than one horse- 
trade in the course of his life. 

Sydney had been a week at the farm 
when boarders arrived. Mrs. Stanford 
wanted to refurnish her spare room, and 
had got a friend in the city to secure for 
her a few boarders. ; 

_ There were two women of uncertain 
age, a young widow who had arrived at 
the interesting stage where she was ready 
to be consoled, and a young girl. who 
wanted rest and quiet, so her letter of 
inquiry said. 

‘¢T guess she’s a school-marm,”’ said 
Mrs. Stanford ; ‘‘she said she’d been in 
a great deal of excitement for some time, 
and wanted a- summer in peace. Her 
name is Miss Marsh, and I guess she 
hain’t got much money laid up, or she’d 
*a’ been more particular about her room. 
She never said a word agin taking the 
front attic.’’ 

John Thompson saw Miss Marsh the 
next morning, as she went down the 
pasture-lane after ox-eye daisies. A 
slight graceful girl of twenty, with dark- — 
gray eyes, brown hair, a clear creamy 
complexion, and a way of looking about 
her which struck Mr. Stanford’s hired 
man with the idea that she had not 
always taught school for a living. They 
exchanged a few words relative to the 
daisies, and John Thompson pointed out . 
to her the shortest way to the field where 
they grew. 

‘¢Drat the pesky things!’’ said Mr. 
Stanford, ‘‘they spile the grass wherever 
they gita holt. I wish you’d clean the 
hull lot of ’em out, miss! They’ve jest 
played the dickens with that lower 
medder of mine.’’ 

The summer passed on, and John 
Thompson developed into a model farm- 
laborer. He was up with the sun, he got 
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tanned and sturdy, and, after he had 
learned the business, he could swing a 
scythe with the best man on the place, 
He was faithful and trusty, and Farmer 
Stanford congratulated himself on his 
ood-luck in having secured his services. 

Sydney Graham wrote to his mother 
regularly, and sent the letters to the 
obliging Templeton to mail from away 
down East; and Mrs. Graham never 
mistrusted that her rebellious son was not 
hunting moose and caribou down in the 
Aroostook country. 

His acquaintance with Miss Marsh 
progressed, and on the warm summer 
evenings they sat together in the light of 
the moon and watched the mists rise from 
the river and wrap up the distant mount- 
ain-tops in their white mantles; and 
Sydney Graham knew, before July had 
burned out its passionate heart, that he 
had met the one woman whon, out of 
all the world of women, he could love. 

He knew his mother would be horri- 
fied; he knew that the fashionable world 
in which he moved would hold up its 


hands in dismay ; but he knew also that, 
not among the fair daughters of wealth in 
the city of his birth, was there one who 
could surpass this simple ‘‘ school-marm’’ 


inwit, beauty, or accomplishments. He 
had never mentioned the word love to 
her, but, from the flutter of her eyelids 
and the varying hue of her soft cheek 
when he approached, he dared to hope 
that she’ was not wholly indifferent. 

In August, the long drought was 
‘broken by a copious rainfall, and, one 
hot sultry day, a terrible tempest raged 
toward evening, and the river which 
Skirted Farmer Stanford’s estate rose to 
an unprecedented height. 

The next morning was fair and still, 
and Miss Marsh went out on the hill to 
see the water rush down the narrow 
sluiceway leading to the mill. As she 
Stood there, a gleam of something red 
flashed on the turbulent waters, and a 
second look showed her the form of a 
little girl clinging to a bit of raft, and 
tossed hither and thither at the mercy of 
the waters. The little thing was alive, 
for'she heard a faint wailing cry for 
help; and, without an instant’s hesita- 


tion, she sprang down the hillside to the 
boat-house where Mr. Stanford kept the 
flat-bottomed punt in which he crossed 
the river to his pastures on the other 
side. It was a heavy clumsy old thing, 
but Miss Marsh had enjoyed many a 
pleasant sail in it during the summer, and 
she could row admirably. 

She pushed out on the swiftly running 
stream, seized the oars, and struck out in 
the direction of the child. It was a 
fierce struggle, and the slender strength 
of her small arms was taxed to the 
utmost ; but she set her teeth and strained _ 
every nerve. She reached the child, now 
fast yielding to the fury of the current, 
and dragged it-into the boat ; as she did 
so, she was conscious that a furious eddy 
had caught the little craft and was 
whirling it round and round, despite her 
wildest efforts to send it shoreward. 

It was the Graystone Eddy! She had 
heard Farmer Stanford speak of it before, 
and how it swallowed up everything that 
came within reach of its fury. - 

She looked up at the fair smiling sky, 
and thought how beautiful the world was 
—and she must die! The child at her 
feet moaned, but she would not arouse 
her. Better that she passed through the 
struggle without knowing, and therefore 
without dreading. 

Swifter and swifter, the boat spun 
round ; the oars lay useless—the end was 
near. The great gray rock which gave 
the eddy its name stood grim and stolid, 
not five rods away. A little more, and 
the boat would be dashed upon it! 

Miss Marsh closed her eyes and 
thought only to open them in eternity. 
Then she heard a voice clear and dis- 
tinct, shouting to her from the nearest 
point of the shore: 

‘* Take the oars and hold hard! 
coming to you!’’ 

It was John Thompson’s voice, and it 
put new life into her heart. She seized 
the oars and put forth all her strength. 
And she saw that it sufficed to keep the 
boat from swinging, but she felt that she 
could maintain her advantage but a little 
time. 

Another instant, and Thompson was 
by her side. He took the oars and bent 
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his strength for life against the swirl of 
the waters. For a moment, it was 
uncertain which power would conquer ; 
but soon the man’s strength began to 
tell, and slowly but surely the boat swept 
out from the circle of the dangerous cur- 
rent and was drawn up in safety under 
the bank where the willows dipped their 
branches in the flood. 

John Thompson put his arms around 
Miss Marsh. 

‘« My darling!’’ he cried, ‘‘ give the 
life I have saved to me for ever and 
ever !’’ 

And, with her face against his shoul- 
der, she said : 

‘< If you will accept the gift.’’ 

After a while, the little girl aroused ; 
and her frantic mother, who had wit- 
nessed the rescue from the shore, came 
and took her away, with profuse thanks 
to the courageous pair who had saved 
her darling child. 

John Thompson and Miss Marsh 
walked up to the house together, and 
what was John’s dismay to see, standing 


on the steps of the piazza, in her black 


silks and diamonds—Mrs. Colonel 
Graham. 

The young man blushed scarlet, and 
Miss Marsh seemed to be quite as much 
embarrassed as he was. 

Mrs. Graham, as usual, was cool. 


‘* Well, Sydney,’’ she said, quietly, 
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‘<so you have not been hunting in Aroos- 
took, after all ?’’ 

‘* Mother, I—’’ 

‘¢ Do not trouble yourself to explain, 
I know how it was. I got it all out of 
Templeton. And I am quite satisfied to 
find that you have been spending the 
summer with the very girl you left the 
city to avoid !’’ 

‘*Mrs. Graham !’’ cried Miss Marsh. 
‘*You are mistaken! This is John 
Thompson—”’ 

‘‘ This is my son Sydney,’’ said Mrs, 
Graham, ‘‘and this young lady is Miss 
Isabel Amory.’’ 

Sydney started back and looked from 
one to the other in amazement, then he 
took the young lady’s hand and led her 
to his mother. 

‘‘T confess myself beaten,’’ he said, 
‘and I am only too happy in the defeat. 
Mother, this is your future daughter.” 

‘¢ But I—I do not understand,”’ said 
the blushing Isabel. 

‘‘You both ran away to avoid each 
other,’’ said Mrs. Graham; ‘‘ and fate, 
which knew better than either of you, 
brought you together. And all parties. 
are satisfied.’’ 

«Tt was the gol-darndest affair !’” said 
Jonathan Stanford, telling it over to one 
of his neighbors, ‘‘and all of ’em a 
tickled as cats with two tails, at the way 
it come out !’’ 


SOUTHWARD HO! 


BY SEDDIE POWERS SMITH. 


USH ! hush! thus sings the thrush, 
H Summer is over and I must be gone. 
Bid me God-speed till the roseate flush 
Born of the morning of springtime shall dawn.. 


Tears—tears ? after these years 
Of coming and going, of blossom and snow? 
Nay, love, my true love! a truce to thy fears! 
Give me thy God-speed and tell me to go. 


Hark! hark! out of the dark 

Winter-bound forest my foe draweth near ! 
Lift, silken sails of my light-wingéd barque ! 

Fare thee well, sweetheart, .till summer is here ! 





THE SHADOW OF THE BLUE 


MOUNTAINS. 


BY ELLA RUSSELL CARDEN. 


NLESS you go out into the 
country and remain perfectly 
quiet for two or three 
months,’’ said Dr. Win- 
thrope, leaning back in his 

easy-chair and looking at his patient 
with half-closed eyes, ‘‘ I will not answer 
for the consequences. You need rest of 
body and mind, the latter especially. 
Take a few light wholesome books with 
you, read a couple of hours each day, 
sleep a couple more, and—make love the 
rest of the time.”’ 

Mr. Whitney laughed and then blushed 
slightly, for, to tell the truth, he had 
done a good deal of love-making in past 
years. He was a young lawyer, talented 
and original, and he had already won 
quite a name for himself and was on the 
road to fortune, although he had not yet 
reached his thirtieth year. 

He came of a good old English family, 
. and, although contact with the honest 
kindly folk of the West had taught him 
that oll English families had sometimes 
not half the honor and spotlessness of 
some very new American ones, yet he 
had not forgotten the teachings of his 
proud mother, although he had not seen 
her for many years. 

‘But, doctor,’’ he  said,- after a 
moment’s thought, very seriously, ‘‘ you 
surely do not think it necessary for me 
to bury myself alive for three months? 
Here it is the first day of June. I will 
leave to-morrow, if you will promise that 
I may return the first of July.’’ 

“T will do mothing of the kind,’’ 
retorted Dr. Winthrope, rather irascibly. 
“You are threatened with nervous pros- 
tration. You have been working and 
studying too hard, and I will not hear 
of your returning before September.’’ 

“But where can I go?’’ asked Mr. 
Whitney, in despair. ‘‘Is there any 
place in Oregon where I can have fish- 
ing, a good climate, fruit, and good 
cooking—all without being bored by 
other summer boarders ?”’ 


Dr. Winthrope was silent a moment 
and looked thoughtfully at the floor; 
suddenly his face brightened. 

‘*The Grande Ronde valley!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I only wish that I could 
go with you. It is lovely as the vale of 
Chamounix—low and green and entirely 
surrounded by beautiful hills and mount- 
ains, in whose clear streams the trout- 
fishing is fine. Iwill send you to an 
old farmer whose wife is a splendid cook. 
I stopped there two days last summer. 
By the way,’’ his eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously, ‘‘their only daughter was 
then in California, at boarding-school. 
Steer clear of her, my boy : young misses 
in such out-of-the-way places do not see 
many city chaps.’’ j 

‘*You need have no fear for me,” 
returned Mr. Whitney, with unconscious 
haughtiness. 

Two mornings later, he was on the 
train that crept slowly to the summit of 
the Blue Mountains; paused to break- 
fast at the summit; then went dashing 
downward on the other side, through the 
deep cafions, with grand overhanging 
cliffS and boulders above, and clear 
sparkling trout-laden brooks beneath— 
down, down. faster, faster, into the 
lovely Grande Ronde valley. 

Mr. Whitney. stood outside, and, 
drinking in the pure balmy mountain 
air, seemed already to feel -new life 
coursing through his veins. 

The view lying before him was simply 
sublime. A valley fifteen miles wide 
and thirty long, encircled ‘by low dim- 
pled hills, over which lingers ever a soft 
purplish haze. Here a green field, there 
a yellow; between, perhaps, another 
just mellowing in the dawn. 

For the sun was just climbing into 
view, and the white mists scattering 
before him on the mountains. Half the 
valley lay in shadow, while the other 
half was bursting into the full glory of a . 
summer day. A thousand lights and 
shadows chased each other over that 
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changing, changeful ‘‘valley of the 
gods,’’ while in the far dim distance 
could be seen the fertile Wallowa and 
Indian valleys. 


II. 


‘*T BEG your pardon,”’ said Mr. Whit- 
ney, doffing his hat, ‘‘but would you 
tell me where Farmer Northcote lives ?’’ 

The addressed was a young lady on 
the back of a beautiful chestnut mare. 
She had been riding rapidly, but had 
reined in to a walk, that she might not 
dust the pedestrian. 

She started slightly and drew her mare 
up, as he spoke; and Whitney noticed 
with surprise that her movements were 
the perfection of ease and grace, and 
that her face was proud and interesting ; 
as for her complexion—well, he had 
never seen anything to equal it. 

‘‘A few steps,’’ she replied, in a won- 
derfully sweet and low voice, and with a 
smile that revealed a magnificent set of 
teeth, ‘‘will bring you to his door.”’ 

‘<Thanks; I feared I had lost my 
way. They told me at L it was 
only a mile, and, as the morning was so 
fine, I thought I would walk. But it has 
seemed farther than a mile in the city.”’ 

He thought he caught a flash of amuse- 
ment in her brown eyes as he uttered the 
word “‘city’’ ; but they were lowered so 
quickly, he could not be sure. 

She bowed slightly, touched her horse, 
and the noble animal, with a snort, 
bounded away. Whitney looked after 
them with a strong feeling of admiration. 
The girl’s form was magnificent; she 
rode splendidly ; and her habit, though 
of inexpensive goods, fitted like a glove. 

‘*Who can she be?’’ mused the puz- 
zled young man. ‘‘ Surely not another 
summer boarder! Yet I am not sure 
that I would object to spending a sum- 
mer under the same roof with her !’’ 

He walked on, musing. A turn in the 
hard wide road brought him to the gate 
of a small shabby farm-house. It was a 
rickety gate, with leather hinges fastened 
with great nails that had been .driven 
but half into the wood, while a large 
iron hoop served for a latch. 


The front yard was a wilderness of 
dandelions and weeds, with here and 
there a few homely flowers trying te 
struggle to the light. The house was, ag | ~ 
I have said, shabby; but it had one 
redeeming feature—a broad railed porch 
almost covered with luxuriant hop-vines, 

A stout red-faced woman met ‘him at 
the open door, evidently having heard 
the bang he gave the crazy gate. She 
was of middle age, coarse and vulgar- 
looking. Her arms were bare to the 
elbow, her hair curled up in an unbe- 
coming knot, and her dress was fucked 
up over a dingy petticoat. She looked 
flurried, but made a bobbing courtesy 
and pressed him to enter ; insisted upon 
relieving him of his hat and cane, greatly 
to his annoyance, and eyed him with 
unconcealed curiosity. 

‘“‘Tt is awful hot weather,’’ she 
remarked, having unpinned her dress 
and unrolled her sleeves and settled her- 
self upon the edge of a hard uncomfort- 
able chair. ‘‘ But la me! nothing to 
what it was last year.’’ 

By this time, Mr. Whitney had discov- 
ered that the good woman emphasized’ 
one word in each sentence, leaving the 
others to get along as well as they could. 

He explained his visit quietly, half 
hoping she would refuse to receive him. ~ 
But her face brightened instantly. 

‘¢Summer boarders ?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Why, course we keep ’em. One just 
left to-day.’’ Whitney’s hopes fell. 
‘*Ez likely a young man’’—Whitney’s 
hopes rose—‘‘ as you’ll find eny day in 
the year. That ’tentive he were to my 
Rachel, that father and me we thought 
somethin’ ’ud come of et: But,’’ sigh- 
ing, ‘‘he went away, without sayin’ 
nothin’. Be you married ?’’ suddenly. 

Mr. Whitney replied faintly that he 
was not, feeling an inward conviction 
that a little mild prevarication might 
have saved him future trouble. Pres- 
ently he asked, in a very small voice, if 
she had any lady boarders. 

‘« Lady boarders ?’’ she repeated, with 
a perfect snort of contempt. ‘I should 
say I hadn’t! I’ve got a lady dawter, 
an’ that’s enough for me. Only ben 
hum from boardin’-school a: month, an’ 
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already drivin’ us crazy with her new- 
fangled idees. Only yesterday,’’ with 
‘an injured air, ‘‘she were beggin’ her 
father to plow up all the front yard and 
sow it in grass! D’ye ever hear of sech 
a thing?”’ 

“And does he 
inquired Mr. Whitney, struggling with a 
yawn. 

‘Do it?’’ retorted Mrs. Northcote. 
‘In course, he intends to do it. He 
always does it—whatever she wants—the 
stuck-up thing !’’ 

Here she suddenly bustled out of the 
room, calling back something about 
having his room ready in a jiffy. 

Mr. Whitney looked around the little 
parlor. A faded red and green carpet 
on the floor, but swept till not a sus- 
picion of dust remained ; snowy muslin 
curtains at the windows ; here a brightly 
colored picture of a great general falling 
from his saddle, with his hand pressed to 
his heart; there an enormous ‘tree of 
. life’? in red and yellow; in the window, 
a pot of forget-me-nots, one of mignon- 
ette, and one of wild mountain-pinks. 

Mr. Whitney saw all these things at 
one glance, and then he suddenly saw 
something else—a little swinging shelf 
containing a couple of dozen books. 
He arose and crossed the little room. 

“We will see what books school-girls 
like,’’ he said. 

The first book he picked up was 
Shakespeare, and, searching on through 
them, he found Burns, Moore, Poe, 
Lucile, and the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.’’ 

Before he had time to look further, 
Mrs. Northcote returned and conducted 
him to his chamber. 

It was a very nice little room—the 
finest in the house, as he afterward 
learned—and he began to feel a slight 
curiosity to see the young girl who 
“wanted the dandelions plowed up,’’ 
who read Shakespeare and Poe, and 
whose. presence could be felt in every 
shabby room. © For he knew the short 
Stubby fingers of the farmer’s wife had 
not placed the jaunty little vase, filled 
with fragrant flowers, at the head of his 
bed, nor trained and cared for the plants 
growing so luxuriantly in his window. 


intend»to do so?” 


Requesting his landlady not to disturb 
him for luncheon—at which she looked 
quite ‘‘ at sea’’—he darkened his room, 
and, throwing himself upon a lounge in 
an obscure corner, quickly fell asleep. 

To his great astonishment, he slept 
until five o’clock, when, after a hasty 
toilet, he descended the steep narrow 
stairs, expecting to find tea awaiting him 
—of which he was, oddly enough, very 
fond. But the parlor was empty. How 
still and cool and pleasant it was, he 
thought, even with all its shabby little 
pretenses. The fragrance of flowers and 
the soft swish of the muslin curtains 
seemed to call up some old pleasant 
recollection of home. 

Presently, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and a newly lighted cigar in his 
mouth, he strolled down the little uncar- 
peted hall and out upon the porch. 

A young lady was sitting in a low cane 
rocking-chair, sewing, and at the first 
glance he recognized her as the eques- 
trienne of the morning. His hands 
came hastily from his pockets, and, 
flinging away his cigar, he removed his 
hat deferentially. 

The .young lady bowed slightly and 
blushed deeply, though she continued 
her sewing with apparent composure. 

‘«T came down in search of five-o’clock 
tea,’’ he began, seating himself near her; 
‘but I see no signs of it yet. Perhaps,’’ 
in the flippant society-tone he used at 
home, ‘‘ it is not fashionable here.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said his companion, lifting her 
clear gray eyes steadily for a second to 
his, ‘‘ it is not. Even with the superior 
appetites of country-folk, we find break- 
fast at seven, dinner at twelve, and sup- 
per at six, sufficient. But of course,” 
preparing to rise, ‘‘if you wish tea now, 
I will make it for you.’’ 

She spoke quietly and with an under- 
tone of contempt, but he could see that 
she was bitterly humiliated. 

‘© You?” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 
‘<No, indeed! Ido not care for it. It 
is only that I—that it is a—a fashion—’” 
desperately, trying to say something that 
would take that shamed flush from her 
face, and only making it deeper. ‘Then, 
as the truth rushed upon him, he added: 


e 
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««Surely you are not Mrs. Northcote’s 
daughter ?”’ 

She bowed silently, and in that moment 
, he pitied her more keenly than he had 
ever pitied any woman. What a fate! 
With that face and refinement and almost 
queenly presence, to have so coarse, loud- 
voiced, and shrewish a mother! Witha 
taste for and appreciation of cultured and 
lovely surroundings, to have so shabby 
and neglected a home ! 

There was no pretense about her, no 
cheap gaudy dressing or trinkets. Her 
rich chestnut hair was arranged fashion- 
ably and becomingly, but simply; and 
her dress, a pale lawn, fitted to perfec- 
tion. Her feet, Whitney noticed with 
pleasure, were, small and exquisitely 
shaped ; he could not admire a woman, 
though beautiful, who had large or 
coarse-looking feet. And her hands, 
though small and dimpled, showed that 
household work and they were friends. 

Yet he could not control a shudder of 
disgust when she presently laid aside her 


sewing, saying quietly that she must 
assist in preparing supper. 

Lighting another cigar and stretching 
himself upon an old-fashioned divan, he 
mused upon the strange whims of a fort- 
une that had placed this girl, whose 


dignity and refinement would have 
graced any society, in such degrading 
circumstances. 

‘¢ What would Constance Earle say, if 
she could know that I am wasting my 
thoughts upon a country-girl who does 
her own work ?’’ he said to himself. 

Constance Earle was the only woman 
who had come near finding the mysteri- 
ous way to his heart, and she had not yet 
quite reached the door. Her wondrous 
beauty had been her greatest plea, for 
Whitney passionately admired beauty. 

On the eve of his departure from Port- 
land, he had called upon her with the 
half-formed idea of asking her to be his 
wife. But, though she looked more 
lovely and elegant than he had ever seen 
her, while her gracious manner gave him 
every encouragement, a careless remark 
about the cheapness of a gift sent her by 
a friend seemed, to Whitney’s sensitive 
mind, so indicative of a lack of delicacy 


and refinement of feeling, that, half 
chilled and wholly disappointed, he 
withdrew without compromising himself, 

He was aroused from his reverie by a 
summons to supper in the large, bare- 
floored, low-ceiled kitchen, where -he 
became acquainted with Farmer. North- 
cote, whose hand, roughened by toil, 
gave his an honest grasp of welcome, 

He liked the old man from the first 
moment of meeting. He was bright, 
intelligent, and dignified, though wholly 
uneducated ; and Whitney saw at once 
that there was a strong bond of sympathy 
and affection between father and daugh- 
ter, in which the mother did not seem to 
care to have a part. The old man’s 
efforts to speak and act correctly, his 
earnest glances at his daughter as if for 
her silent assurance that he had spoken 
well, and his timid abashed silence when 
sometimes the deep uncontrollable flush 
of mortification on the girl’s face told 
him he had outraged the proprieties—all 
this tender affectionate by-play seemed, 
to Whitney, touching in the extreme. 

The hard lines on the farmer’s face, 
the weary droop at the corners of the 
mouth, told sadly enough of years of 
patience, disappointment, and trial, of 
hope crushed out of all life by the many 
blows from a cruel fate. His half-stifled 
sigh, when his wife spoke in her loud 
complaining way about the ‘ hardness of 
bein’ compelled to take in boarders in 
her old age,’’ told of the unhappiness 
and lack of sympathy in everyday life, 
which wears away a man’s ambitions and 
energies more quickly and surely than 
anything else. 

And all the while, sweet Rachel North- 
cote sat silent, eating nothing, speaking 
only when addressed, and then quietly 
and well. Indeed, she seemed to do all 
things in the same way. The biscuits* 
were light and white, and the strawberry- 
cake, with its covering of thick sweet 
cream, was the most delicious he had ever 
eaten. 

‘* Will you set here on the doorstep 
and smoke your cigar?’’ asked Mr. 
Northcote, as they arose from table. ‘‘I 
always set here of evenin’s, and watch 
Ray wash up the supper-things.’’ 
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‘Whitney was on the verge of accept- 
ing this invitation; but a glance at 
Ray’s face, which had suddenly flushed 
scarlet with dismay, decided him. 
Thanking the old man cordially, but 
declining, he strolled out into the gar- 
den, and, through the open window, 
watched the girl move pack and forth, 
her beautiful arms bare to the elbow. 

After a while, she came.to the door, 
still with her sleeves rolled up, a shining 
tin pail in her hand. 

‘« Here, Ray,’’ cried her father, rising 
as quickly as his toil-stiffened limbs 
would .allow, ‘‘ you’re never goin’ to 
milk ole Bess, now that we’re got a city 
boarder. Why, child, what'd ’e say ef 
he saw you ?”’ 

‘«‘But indeed I am, father,’’ said 
Rachel, clearly and decisively. ‘‘ What 
does Mr. Whitney care whether I milk 
the cow or not?’’ -Then, in hesitating 
way and slipping her hand in his, she 
added: ‘‘ You must not think, father 
dear, that I am ashamed of any of our 
simple ways because Mr. Whitney is 
used to different ones. It is only that I 
am a—a little backward—bashful, maybe 
—before a stranger. But do not you 
try to change your dear homely ways, 
love, for him ; but let me always remem- 
ber you just as you are now.’’ 

And, kissing him affectionately, she 
ran lightly away down the narrow path. 

It was nine o'clock, and the moon was 
“‘stooping thro’ the fleecy clouds,” 
when she came out on the front porch, 
where Whitney and her father were sit- 
ting, and, throwing a light shawl over 
her head, passed down the steps. 

‘‘T am going for a row on the river, 
father,’’ she said. Whitney noticed that 
her voice always softened when she spoke 
to her father. 

“‘Oh, do let me go with you,’’ he 
pleaded, starting up. ‘‘It is so beauti- 
ful a night, I cannot stay indoors.”’ 

She hesitated, but her father added an 
anxious ‘‘Aye, child, let him go; I'll 
feel kind o’ safer to know you’re not 
alone.’’ So she quietly consented. 

Seated opposite her in the boat, Whit- 
ney gave himself up to the pleasure of 
the hour; and so, evidently, did she. 


She answered his many questions, and 
spoke of her own narrow life as she had 
never done before to anyone. She spoke 
quietly, but» he felt all the suppressed 
bitterness in her heart. Her voice trem- 
bled when she spoke of her father, but 
hardened when she answered some chance 
remark he made about her mother. 

By the latter, she was constantly mis- 
judged. Her mare—the one thing that 
made her life endurable—was an. expense 
and a nuisance, in Mrs. Northcote’s 
eyes. If the girl slipped out when all 
the work was done, for a quiet walk or 
row, she was called ‘‘a great gad-about, 
who was not satisfied with her old par- 
ents’ company, but must needs go out to 
hunt up some country lout.’’ 

Her books and stylishly made dresses 
were sneered at until sometimes, unable 
to endure the abuse longer, the poor girl 
fled to her own room, to throw herself 
on the floor and sob out the terrible pain 
in her heart. 

She did not complain of her mother, 
but all unconsciously let fall words and 
sighs that told the whole story. 

Whitney gathered from her remarks 
that she had written a great deal, and 
begged permission to assist in getting 
her sketches and stories published. 

Altogether, the evening passed away 
delightfully ; and, as Whitney took the 
girl’s slim cool hand to assist her out of 
the boat, he wondered again what Con- 
stance Earle would say, could she see 
him. 


III. 


Stx weeks of Frank Whitney’s vacation 
had gone by, and somehow he did not 
find his exile so wearisome as he had 
expected. He had purchased a horse; 
and accompanied Rachel in her morning 
rides. He thought he had never seen 
anything so lovely as she was when, on 
her beautiful mare, she dashed along, 
taking ditches and fences with ease. 

She was so perfect a rider, the rich 
color came so readily to her clear skin, 
the joyous light so brightly to her deép 
gray eyes, she seemed so utterly oblivious 
of all else save the exquisite pleasure of 
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riding, that sometimes Whitney felt 
that— 


“ She look’d so lovely, as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all, other bliss 
And all his worldly, worth for this— 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


He had sent some of her stories to a 
popular magazine, and they had been 
praised and well paid for; and she had 
thanked him, turning away her face that 
he might not see the tears of joy in her 
eyes ; but he heard them in her voice. 

To Whitney, it seemed that a girl of 
eighteen, who could ride so superbly, 
write so successfully, cook so deliciously, 
talk so sweetly and eloquently, make her 
own dresses so fashionably, read Brown- 
ing with so much expression, and, above 
all, bear her bitter lot in such sweet 
patience, was simply perfection. That 
he loved her deeply, tenderly, passion- 
ately, he did not attempt to conceal from 
himself. And often, when he caught a 
new tender light in her clear eyes, ere she, 
startled, could turn them away at his 
approach, while the lovely color that was 
all her own stole over her face, he could 
only by a violent effort restrain the 
words that trembled on his lips. 

But, as I have said, Whitney was 
proud and fastidious, and the thought of 
her vulgar shrewish mother made him hes- 
itate. Could he introduce that woman 
to his blue-blooded lady mother? He 
shrank from the thought. Yet he knew 
that Rachel would never forsake her par- 
ents or suffer an insult to them. Her 
affection for her father, her quiet respect 
for and obedience to her mother, con- 
vinced him that she would always con- 
sider her duty to her parents to stand in 
the way of all other things. 

In the meantime, he corresponded 
with Constance Earle, caring nothing 
now for even her beauty, yet scarcely 
knowing how ‘to withdraw from the 
entanglement. Once Rachel had found 
her picture, with ‘‘ From Constance”’ 
traced in a dainty hand below the beau- 
tiful scornful face. She gave it to him 
with a steady hand and clear eye, but for 


days afterward he felt that she avoided . 
him in every way that she could. Yet. 
he was too great a coward to speak. 

About this time, Mrs. Northcote was. 
taken suddenly ill; and though in a few 
days she became better, the doctor pro- 
nounced her a: hopeless invalid for life. 

‘‘She will require constant care and 
nursing,’’ he said, in the presence of 
Whitney. ‘‘And you,’’ looking keenly 
at Rachel, ‘‘are not able to do it.” 

For a moment, she hesitated, and 
Whitney saw that she tried to speak 
cheerfully ; but suddenly her face quiv- 
ered, and, bursting into passionate weep- 
ing, she ran from the room. 

A stout girl was hired to do the kitchen 
work, and Rachel remained iw her 
mother’s room. When Whitney next 
saw her, she looked like one who has 
gone through a great sorrow and is rest- 
ing in the calm of despair. 

When he asked her gently if she could 
come for a ride, she answered coldly, 
almost harshly, in the negative,'and then 
hastily left the room. Later in the same 
day, her father confessed that he would 
be compelled to part with Zephyr. 
‘« Though,’’ he added, with a quiver in 
his voice, ‘‘ it will break Ray’s heart to 
lose her mare.’’ 

For a week, Whitney did not see 
Rachel. He sent her a note, begging 
her for a few moments ; but she replied 
that she could not leave her mother. 

Until now, he had not known how 
dearly he loved her. He felt that she 
must be his, let the result be what it 
would. His whole life would be thrown 
away without Rachel. 

But, late one lovely moonlight night, 
sitting by his window, he saw her run 
down the steps and across the yard to the 
orchard. Seizing his hat, he followed 
her, trembling with a passion so sweet 
and pure, it would have touched an angel. 

In her favorite seat beneath an old 
pear-tree, he found her. She arose as 
he came to her, and stood silent, expect- 
ant, and trembling with exquisite pain. 
That this was a crisis in their lives, she 
felt, as did he. 

‘‘Rachel,’’ he whispered, his voice 
shaking with true emotion. As he took 
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the hand she extended, he drew her 
silently to him, into his arms and into 
his heart, and, bending his proud head, 
that had never bent before another 
woman, pressed upon her sweet lips the 
kiss—so pure, so’ tender,’so reverent, 
nor laden with violent passion—that a 
man gives but once in his life: his first 
kiss to his first sweetheart. And never 
came there a day when Frank Whitney 
forgot that night. For the image and 
memory of the first woman a man truly 
loves, though he may never call her wife, 
lies in his heart to the day of his death. 


IV. 


THE next morning, Whitney was on 
the front porch, smoking his after-break- 
fast cigar. He had just assisted Rachel 
in bringing his future mother-in-law 
down to the little parlor, and he was 
smiling grimly as he heard the latter’s 
shrill complaining tones. 

But suddenly another tone struck his 


ear, and one that gave him a terrible 


shock. He turned. There was no smile 
of any kind on his face now. 

At the gate, from a rude country 
wagon, two gayly dressed young ladies 
were alighting, laughing .and blowing 
kisses to him from the tips of their tan- 
colored fingers. Constance Earle and 
her sister ! 

‘Good heaven!’’ he gasped, ‘‘ what 
could have brought her here ?’’ 

His first cowardly thought was to fly. 
But they were already half-way to the 
porch, and he could do nothing but 
stand, half petrified, unable to take a 
step to meet them. His one crushing 
thought was—Mrs. Northcote. 

**I know you are astonished,’’ cried 
Constance, slipping both her hands into 
his and throwing a great deal of tender- 
ness into her eyes—to his great embar- 
rassment, for he had become suddenly 
conscious that Rachel was near him. 
“‘We are taking a flying trip to ’ Frisco, 
and thought we would run down this 
way, so we could stop and see you,”’ 
archly, ‘‘and return by steamer. It was 
really too lonely in P. without you,”’ 
with another tender glance. ‘‘ Don’t 


you think you could run down with us, 
Frank? Or,’’ blushing, ‘‘ would it not 
look quite right? I suppose, my good 
girl,’’ turning suddenly and with superb 
haughtiness to Rachel, ‘‘ you can put us 
up for ‘one night, can you not? We 
will pay you well.’’ 

Rachel, who had been deadly fale, 
now flushed deeply. Before she could 
answer, Whitney spoke. 

‘‘ This is Miss Northcote,’’ he said, as 
haughtity as Constance herself had 
spoken, ‘‘and they only allow me to 
stay here as a very great favor. <Is it 
not so, Rachel ?’’ 

To. his chagrin, she shook her head. 

‘*No,’’ she replied, very low, ‘‘ we 
are compelled to take boarders every 
summer.’”’ 

Whitney was almost angry. He had 
hoped she would refuse. But he rallied 
and answered coldly: 

‘If you can accommodate my friends 
here, I will be glad.’’ 

She bowed quietly and led the ladies 
to her own~plain but neat room. 

She never forgot the shame and humilia- 
tion of that day—the ill-concealed scorn 
and ridicule of Constance Earle, the 
well-bred astonishment of her sister, and 
the pained shocked face-of Whitney. 

She saw how he shrank when her 
mother spoke in her loud harsh tones, 
and how anxiously he endeavored to get 
them away from the parlor, to where 
they could not hear Mrs. Northcote’s 
shrill complainings. Then, too, she 
remembered that lovely pictured face 
that had smiled at her as she picked it- 
up one morning, with ‘‘ From Con- « 
stance’’ traced beneath it. She noted- 
the girl’s tender tones and glances to 
Whitney, and, seeing and remembering, 
a great bitterness entered her soul, and 
she felt that the end to her summer dream 
had come—the dream she had dreamed 
in the shadow of the Blue Mountains. 

The afternoon train bore the young 
ladies away. They found they could 
not bear the inconveniences of country 
life longer. Whitney turned back to 
the house, feeling that he had to face a 
scene. But he determined to face it 
bravely and to tell Rachel that he could 
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not have her mother visit them after they 
were married. He could not, and he 
would not—no, not even for Rachel. 

But Rachel was not to be seen, either 
that day or the next. She was ‘ with 
her mother, who was very poorly, and 
couldn’t leave her for a minute,’’ the 
hired girl told him. 

The days and weeks ran away and 
were laid in the past. The time for his 
departure drew nigh. At last, impa- 
tient, angry, feeling misused, he sent her 
a harsh letter, saying he left the follow- 
ing morning for P She returned 
word that she would be under the pear- 
tree at nine that evening. 

Almost feverish with excitement and 
impatience, he awaited her. ‘‘ What a 
scolding he would give her, and then—’’ 
His eyes softened, and he seemed to feel 
her sweet lips once more touching his. 
Nine o’clock, and she was not there. 
Half-past—ten—and then a letter was 
brought him. A letter! 


Trembling violently, he went to his 


room, and this is what he read: 

‘¢T was coming to meet you to-night, 
but my mother is worse, and I cannot 
leave her. It is just as well. I write in 
her room, where I must have control 
over myself as I bid you good-bye for- 
ever. I have schooled myself so well, 
_ during this past month, that it comes 
easier to me now to say it. When your 
friends were here, I saw so plainly that 
we must part, that I have made up my 
mind firmly. It is because you scorn 
my parents. Not that I blame you. 
God knows that I love you too well to 
censure you for anything. Only—our 
paths lie too widely apart. Out in your 
own world, you will soon forget me. 
You will marry someone for whom you 
need never have cause to ‘blush, but I 
will care for and support my poor parents 
in their old age. Thank God that we 
found out our mistake in time; for, if 
you had treated my mother after our 
marriage, in the presence of your friends, 
as you treated her before, you would 
have killed me; as it is, you have only 
broken. my heart. Good-bye. Do not 
ever quite forget your summer in the Blue 
Mountains !”’ 


‘eyes and smiled faintly. 


He tried to see her, but in vain. He 
could not force his way into the presence 
of sickness, perhaps death. So he 
returned home. But first, he bought 
Rachel’s mare Zephyr, and left her as a 
gift to the -girl he loved. At first, he 
wrote regularly ; but never a line came 
from the quiet valley that lay shut in by 
the hazy Blue Mountains. Gradually his 
old friends closed about him, and he 
returned to gay society-life. 


Vv. 


A YEAR—only a year—later, a great 
society-paper found its way to Rachel’s 
quiet home, and she bravely read the 
two long columns devoted to the wedding 
of Frank Whitney, Esq., and Miss Con- 
stance Earle, followed by a description 
of the flowers, costumes, and gifts. 

Rachel, too, sent a gift. A _ little 
bunch of pressed pinks that she had 
found far up on the Blue Mountains. 
Her mother had died a few weeks before, 
and she had been keeping these pinks to 
send him in June, that he might know 
she was free. His wedding-day was the 
twenty-ninth of May. 

‘It is just as well,’’ she said ;. but she 
knew that hope had never wholly died 
until that day. 

Years after, they met. She, a success- 
ful writer, a daring equestrienne, a charm- 
ing magnificent woman alone in the 
world. He, a famous man, but an 
unhappy husband. His wife was now a 
faded sickly woman, sleep ing all day and 
dragging him about from house to house 
for half the night. An aristocratic 
mother-in-law lived with them and’ ruled 
the house. Thus they met, and he bit- 
terly cursed his own folly. 

A year after, Frank Whitney died. 
At the last moment, even as they said 
‘« It is all over,’’ he suddenly opened his 
‘<T am in the 
shadow of the Blue Mountains, Rachel,”’ 
he said, softly, and so passed away. 

His wife soon married. But every 
morning, until an early death called her, 
a woman rode, on a beautiful chestnut 
mare, to the spot where Whitney lay, and 
placed a bunch of flowers on his grave. 
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CHAPTER XXI. ; 

EASTER was over, and it was the day 
after the production of the new play at 
Tyrrell’s theatre, for which Selma had 
been rehearsing during Lent. Miss 
Tyrrell was lunching alone, and enliven- 
ing her luncheon with a desultory inspec- 
tion of the criticism of the new piece in 
the morning papers which Tyrrell, who 
never took lunch, had just sent in to her 
from his study. The piece had been a 
success, and the notices, though not 
striking, were favorable; Miss Tyrrell, 
having gleaned the main points, found 
the detailed criticisms uninteresting, and, 
having finished lunch, she was idly 


re-reading the details given in one of the 
papers as to the distinguished audience 
which had been present, when the door 


opened and Tyrrell came in. 

‘*Are you ready, Sybilla ?’’ he said. 
‘¢ There is no hurry.”’ 

Miss Tyrrell, who had on her head an 
arrangement of feathers which she would 
have described as a bonnet, put down her 
paper and looked up at him. 

«I’m quite ready when you are,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ We do not want to be there 
at the beginning, though, I think.’’ 

The function to which Miss Tyrrell and 
her brother were going together was a 
very fashionable charity concert, at which 
Selma was to recite ; and, as she stretched 
out her hand for her gloves, which lay 
beside her on the table, Miss Tyrrell 
said : 

‘‘ Dear Selma seems to have made a 
sensation last night. I hope she won’t 
be overtired.’’ 

Tyrrell laughed. He was looking very 
handsome and self-confident, and his fine 
physique showed no traces of the hard 
work the production of a piece always 
involved for him. ‘Tyrrell was far too 
practical and keen a man to rely on his 
popularity to the extent of neglecting his 
business, and his work at the theatre 


during the last few weeks, though it was 
no part of his social system to pose as a 
hard-worked man, had been incessant 
and severe. His voice had a hard self- 
confident ring as he answered : 

‘‘T think not. I don’t think she has 
any intention of overexerting herself this 
afternoon, unless she finds the congratu- 
tion she receives exhausting. Everyone 
will go round to the artists’ room this 
afternoon, no doubt.”’ 

‘7 had an idea that you thought she 
would do nothing with the _ part?’’ 
observed Miss Tyrrell. 

‘She did nothing with it at rehearsal, 
and she did nothing but the one scene’ 
last night. It was quite a sudden thing, 
and, by Jove, how strong it was !’’ 

‘* Dear girl, she will be more run after 
than ever,’’ murmured Miss Tyrrell, as 
she rose. To her, as to Helen, though 
from widely different causes, Selma’s 
popularity was a rather overwhelming 
spectacle. The ‘‘dear girl’’ was cer- 
tainly no longer to be patronized. 

The first part of the concert was nearly 
over when the Tyrrells arrived, and, as 
they reached their seats in the interval 
between two songs, a curious change, 
which she fondly hoped was a youthful 
blush, passed over Miss Tyrrell’s artistic 
countenance. : 

‘¢ Dear me!’’ she exclaimed, in quitea 
fluttering voice, ‘‘ isn’t that Lord Elling- 
ham next us? Yes, it is! Ah! Lord 
Ellingham, how do you do?”’ 

Lord Ellingham was the same elderly 
and well-preserved gentleman as he had 
been when he assisted at Miss Tyrrell’s 
tea-party so long ago, when the duchess’s 


‘matinée was first discussed. He had been 


a prominent member of artistic society 
for many years past; but in his youth 
and early manhood he had unfortunately 
found himself unable to concentrate: his 
admiration of the beautiful as expressed 
in womanhood, and he was consequently 
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still a bachelor. He was very well off, 
and it was dawning upon him that after 
a certain age the married state presents 
distinct advantages to man ; with advanc- 
ing years he was becoming an easy sub- 
ject for delicate feminine diplomacy, and 
he responded to the charming smile 
bestowed upon him by Miss Tyrrell with 
an alacrity which warmed that lady’s 
virgin heart. 

‘« Fortune smiles on me,’’ he remarked, 
gallantly. 

Miss Tyrrell, after settling herself in 
her seat, and zealously emulating Fort- 
une, turned to her brother. 

‘*Don’t trouble about me, John,’’ she 

said, sweetly. ‘‘ You said you wanted to 
see Selma, didn’t you? You will find 
me here if you like to come back for 
me.”’ 
‘«Very well,’’ he answered, quickly. 
‘« Yes, 1am going round. Lord Elling- 
ham, if I should not turn up again, 
you'll see my sister into a cab, I know.’’ 
And with a gesture of farewell he turned 
away and disappeared. 

Tf he had seen the look of comprehen- 
sion with which Lord Ellingham followed 
him, he would have smiled as at the first 
sign of fruit from carefully scattered seed. 
Nearly a month had gone by since the 
night when Tyrrell had marked out his 
course of action; he had pursued it 
' steadily ever since, and was still pursu- 
ing, and beginning to look for results. 

‘* Hallo, Brodie!’’ said Tyrrell, a 
minute or two later, as he turned into the 
passage leading into the artists’ room ; 
‘‘ what are you doing here ?”’ 

The man to whom he spoke, who was 
just in front of him, turned at the sound 
of his voice. He was a dramatic critic 
of asevere turn of mind, who was very 
rarely to be met behind the scenes. 

‘*T want to speak to Duncan,’’ he 
said, bluntly, as he returned Tyrrell’s 
greeting; ‘‘and I want to get away 
before your protégée makes a fool of her- 
self.’’ 

‘‘«Whom do you mean by my proté- 
gée?’’ returned Tyrrell, quietly. ‘If 
you speak of Miss Malet, my dear fellow, 
don’t you think it’s time the protégée 
idea were exploded?’’ He paused a 


moment, and looked the other man full 
in the face with a great deal of meaning 
in his eyes, and then he said more lightly ; 
‘*As to making a fool of herself, you are 
a sworn enemy to recitations, I know.”’ 

‘‘T am,’’ answered’ the other man, 
emphatically. ‘I am a sworn enemy to 
the depraving craving for something out 
of the common, which sends a fashionable 
audience into ecstasies over the recita- 
tion by Miss Malet of ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star,’ or something equally soul- 
stirring. You can’t see genius with a 
fool’s-cap on every day of the week, con- 
sequently it’s a bigger draw thah genius 
in its native purple.’’ 

** You can’t see the latter every day, 
either, more’s the pity,’’ said Tyrrell, 
with asmile. ‘‘ This is not the day for 
genius, Brodie !’’ 

‘<It is not,’’ returned the other, even 
more emphatically than before; ‘‘ you’re 
right, Tyrrell. When such a phenome- 
non does happen to come along, nowa- 
days, the chances are ten to one that | 
society gets hold of it and makes it— 
what it’s making of Selma Malet. That 
girl has genius—I said so when she first 
came out—and it broke out last night 
again in spite of everything; but she'll 
be little better than a professional beauty 
in a year or two.”’ 

Mr. Brodie stopped, suddenly remem- 
bering the new impression Tyrrell had 
given him when he disclaimed what he 
called the ‘‘protégée’’ notion—the 
startling impression that Tyrrell had 
another relationship with Miss Malet in 
view ; but, before he could find words in 
which to apologize, Tyrrell clapped him 
lightly on the shoulder, saying : 

‘* You’re a cynic, my dear fellow, and 
you don’t appreciate popularity.”’ 

They reached the door of the artists’ 
room on the words, and, as Tyrrell 
opened it, the sudden light and confu- 
sion of voices, coming in sharp contrast 
to the darkness and quiet of the passage, 
made the two men pause for a moment. 
Then someone said: ‘‘ Shut the door or 
they’ll hear in the room,’’ and Tyrrell 
shut it quickly and went up to Selma. 

The room was nearly full. Half the 
musical and dramatic profession were 
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helping in the programme in some 
«apacity or other, and a good many 
people, artistic and literary, who were 
not there on business, had taken advan- 
tage of the informal nature of the arrange- 
ments to come round to the artists’ room 
to exchange comments on the production 
of the night before at Tyrrell’s theatre, 
and to congratulate Miss Malet on her 
last success. 

Selma was standing in the middle of 
the room, receiving congratulations on 
all sides, radiant, beautiful, and triumph- 
ant. She was talking to Julian Heriot at 
the moment, and she turned gayly to 
Tyrrell, holding out her hand as he said, 
in a voice and with a smile which seemed 
‘to more than one of those who gave way 
to him to take possession of her in an 
indefinable way: ‘‘ You are not over- 
tired, I am glad to see!’’ 

‘sNot in the least!’’ she answered, 
lightly. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Brodie, have you 


come to say something kind to me?’’ 
She offered him her hand as she spoke, 


with a smile that few men could have 
resisted, and Mr. Brodie looked at her 
for a moment‘with something in his keen 
eyes which was almost like pity. 

‘¢ You wouldn’t thank me for real kind- 
ness !’’ he said, rather grimly. 

‘‘That’s what people say when they 
mean something too horrid!’’ cried 
Selma. ‘‘ Did I do so badly last night ?”’ 
She asked, with the laughing challenge 
of unassailable success. 

‘* You did a great deal too well,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘ But you did it in spite of 
yourself, and you would have done it 
better two years ago, if you will pardon 
my bluntness !’’ Mr. Brodie moved away 
with a slight bow as she turned to Tyrrell 
and Julian Heriot. 

‘Brodie revels in sardonic enigmas. 
If you’ve seen his notice of you in 
this morning’s paper, Miss Malet,’’ said 
Heriot, looking at her. curiously, ‘‘ you 
must know that he is consoling himself 
for the acute pain it is to him to praise.’’ 
He paused a moment as she laughed 
merrily, with another keen look at her, 
wondering whether the truth of Mr. 
Brodie’s just uttered words and the under- 
tone of his published and more flattering 


criticism were really alike utterly unper- 
ceived by her, and then he said: ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve no business here, I suppose, and I’ve 
a great deal of business elsewhere. That’s 
painfully prompt, Miss Malet !’’ he added, 
as Selma instantly offered to shake hands 
with him. é 

‘‘I’m setting you a good example,’’ 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ You said, when 
you came in, that you hadn’t a minute 
to spare, and you’ve been here half an 
hour. Good-bye, Mr. Heriot !’’ 

‘*Good-bye, Miss Malet!’’ he re- 
sponded, and with a gesture of farewell 
to Tyrrell he left the room. 

Selma was turning to speak to a famous 
soprano who had just come in, when 
Tyrrell stopped her. 

‘< Come and sit down, Selma,’’ he said, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ I want to speak to you.”’ 

He drew her away from everyone, 
made her sit down and stood over her, 
bending down now and then as he talked, 
obliging her by his attitude to look up at 
him. His words were all about business 
connected with the theatre, but they were 
inaudible to the rest of the room; and, 
by the time it came to her turn to recite, 
more than one glance had been directed 
toward them, and more than one pair of 
eyebrows had been slightly elevated. He 
waited while she was on the platform, 
and, when she came off amid tumultuous 
applause after giving a recitation little 
more artistic than that foretold by Mr. 
Brodie, he said, in a voice which was 
audible to several people: 

‘‘Ts your sister coming for you, or 
may I take you home?’’ He had never 
suggested such a thing before ; but Selma, 
flushed, laughing, and excited after any 
number of rapturous ‘‘calls,’’ did not 
notice. 

‘Helen is coming,’’ she said. ‘I 
expect she is waiting. Will somebody 
please find my cloak ?’’ 

There was an instantaneous rush’ in 
search of it, and when it appeared Tyr- 
rell took it calmly from the indignant 
young man who was bearing it proudly 
on his arm, put it on for her, and, appar- 
ently quite oblivious of the expression— 
or rather expressions, for they were 
numerous and conflicting—on the coun- 
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tenance of the defrauded one, took her 
away as one whose right it was to do so. 

The action, trivial as it was in itself, 
was made significant by his manner, and 
it came as a climax on the impression 
that their previous téte-a-téte had made. 
As they disappeared, there was a moment’s 
silence in the room, and then Nora 
Glynn’s hard little voice made itself 
heard. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ she said, signifi- 
cantly, as she turned to the looking-glass 
to touch herself up preparatory to going 
on the platform, ‘‘ it seems to me that we 
dre all going to have a surprise.’’ 

John Tyrrell had not studied the follies 
or foibles of mankind in general, and 
London society in particular, for five- 
and-twenty years in vain. He had cre- 
ated the impression he intended to create, 
and, as the season progressed, he kept it 
cleverly before his world, never forcing 
it, never hurrying it, but never letting it 
die out. But the cleverest and most 


admirably calculated scheme can be 
helped on in its development by all 
kinds of unconsidered trifles; and about 
a month after the concert Tyrrell’s plans 


were materially advanced by a small 
being, of whose existence he was hardly 
aware—the little brown-eyed Helen. 

It was an afternoon late in April, and 
Helen and Selma were standing on the 
landing outside the nursery door, the 
latter dressed—and very elaborately 
_dressed—for walking. Helen’s usually 
bright face looked as though she were 
being torn by conflicting emotions; but 
she shook her head decidedly. 

‘*T couldn’t bear to leave her,’’ she 
said. ‘*Of course, I’m dreadfully dis- 
appointed because of Imogen; but it 
would be worse to be thinking about her 
all the time.’’ 

It was the day of the private view of 
the Royal Academy. Humphrey’s picture 
had been hung in an excellent place ; it 
had made a great sensation on the var- 
nishing days; at the press view, there 
had been rumors abroad that it would be 
the most prominent picture of the year ; 
and under these circumstances, Selma had 
insisted that Helen should go with her to 
the private view instead of leaving her to 


go with Miss Tyrrell. Tyrrell, hearing 
of the arrangement, and hearing also that 
no known force would succeed in drag- 
ging Humphrey to such a function, had 
suggested that he should call and go with 
them; and though he had never done 
such a thing before, and Selma told him 
laughingly that he was anxious to be at 
hand to act repression to her success, she 
had agreed to it as a delightful arrange- 
ment. And now the afternoon had 
arrived, Tyrrell was waiting in the draw- 
ing-room, and little Helen had a little 
cold. Big Helen, between her wifely 
pride and her motherly anxiety, had been 
nearly torn in two. But little Helen 
had won the day, as had been inevitable 
from the first, and her mother laid her 
hand once more on the nursery door as 
she said : 

‘*Go down, dear! Mr. Tyrrell has 
been waiting ever so long.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Tyrrell can wait!’’ answered 
Selma, lightly. ‘‘Oh, I am so sorry, 
Nell. Is she asleep?’’ with a little gest- 
ure toward the nursery. ‘‘May I come 
in and look at her?’’ 

‘¢Come quietly,’’ said’ Helen. She 
opened the door very softly as she spoke, 
and they went in together and stood by 
the little cot which held half Helen’s 
world. The brown eyes were shut now, 
the breath was coming softly and easily, 
and the little face was flushed with sleep. 
There was a little dimpled fist lying 
clenched on the pillow, and, as Helen 
stood by with all the disappointment 
gone from her face, Selma, after standing 
for a moment looking down at her small 
niece, suddenly stooped and lifted the 
little fingers very tenderly to her beau- 
tiful lips. Then she turmed away and 
kissed her sister little less tenderly. 

‘Good-bye, dear,’’ she said, 
shan’t pity you.’’ 

A minute or two later, she had passed 
quickly downstairs and had opened the 
drawing-room door. 

‘I’m afraid you’ve been waiting,” 
she said, as Tyrrell came forward to 
meet her. ‘‘ We shall have to go with- 
out Helen, I’m sorry to say. My niece 
—I don’t believe you knew I was an 
aunt—has a cold in her tiny head.” 


cy 
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“J did know it,’’ returned Tyrrell ; 
“jt’s a very proud position—for your 
niece.”’ He paused a moment as Selma 
turned away with a laughing petulant 
gesture. She always took such speeches 
from him as sarcastic reflections on the 
homage she received. Then he said 
slowly: ‘‘ Mrs. Cornish cannot go with 
us? Then we go alone ?”’ 

Selma turned to him with a laugh. 

_ “Qbviously, Mr. Tyrrell; shall we 
quarrel, do you think ?”’ 

‘‘T think not,’’ he returned, looking 

, at her quietly. 

«« Then we had better start,’’ she said, 
with her attention concentrated on the 
glove she was buttoning. ‘<I want to 
see Imogen, and there will be no seeing 
anything in another half-hour. You look 
very thoughtful,’’ she added, as she 
lifted her head and met his eyes. ‘‘Are 
you angry with poor little Helen ?’’ — 

‘‘No,’’ returned Tyrrell, quietly, as 
he opened the door for her ; ‘‘ I am not 
at all angry with poor little Helen.’’ 

His feelings toward that small and 
unconscious assistant were cordiality 


itself when they arrived at Burlington 


House. 

It was early in the afternoon; the 
rooms were hardly filled, and people 
were on the look-out for the appearance 
of celebrities of all kinds. Selma’s 
entrance would, in any case, have been 
one of the events of the afternoon; and 
before they had passed through the first 
room, Tyrrell was aware that his well- 
satisfied anticipations were more than 
realized. The sensation produced by 
their arrival together was immense. 
Selma herself was, perhaps, the only 
person in the room who was entirely 
unconscious and untouched by it. She 
had not been for two seasons in society 
for nothing ; she would have understood 
the position quickly enough if any other 
man had been concerned. But with 
Tyrrell, old habit was stronger than her 
new perceptions. That anyone should 
,look upon him in any other light than 
that of her ‘< oldest friend ’’ simply never 
entered into her head. She would have 
walked about with him all the afternoon 
if he, thinking it better to content him- 
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self with their entrance, and with the 
fact that they were met in the first room 
by two of the greatest gossips in London, 
had not looked up his sister and quietly 
contrived that she should be seen with 
them on and off all through the after- 
noon. 

‘¢ Give my love to poor little Helen,’’ 
he said to Selma, as he put her intoa 
hansom. ‘‘Are you coming with us to 
the Stanhopes’ to-night ?”’ 

‘<No,”’ she said, ‘‘I refused. I—’’ 
But the policeman who was presiding 
over the departures from Burlington 
House did not wait for her explanation, 
and she was driven away. 

It was a large ‘‘at home’’ to which 
Tyrrell had referred, and, when he arrived 
alone with his sister that night, there was 
more than one murmured exclamation of 
disappointment. Nearly all the people 
in the room had been to the private view, 
and were eager to see further develop- 
ments of the romance which had been 
whispered about for weeks, and which 
had assumed such solid proportions in ‘ 
the eyes of society that afternoon. Every- 
body was talking of Humphrey Cornish’s 
picture of Miss Malet, and everybody 
had something indefinite to add about 
Miss Malet and Mr. Tyrrell. 

Miss Tyrrell was beginning to wonder 
why everyone looked at her with the 
same inquiring smile as they spoke of the 
Imogen picture. She had early estab- 
lished it as a principle that all the credit 
of Selma’s success was due to her, Miss 
Tyrrell, and that consequently admira- 
tion of Selma was subtle homage to her 
discoverer ; but she thought to-night that 
that particular form of homage was rather 
overdone. She had a little private dis- 
appointment, too, of her own, and she 
was feeling languidly bored when she 
suddenly revived to a marvelously artistic 
interest in life in general, and in the 
elderly gentleman who was approaching 
her with the jaunty alacrity of early youth 
in particular. 

‘¢ How do you do, Lord Ellingham ?’’ 
she said. ‘‘I had no idea you were 
here.”’ 

Lord Ellingham had just come up from 
the supper-room, where he had spent 
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the last half-hour with an elderly and 
unamiable dowager, and he responded 
eagerly to Miss Tyrrell’s graceful and 
gracious reception. She was very amiable, 
and she did not look elderly. 

«¢ You were not at the private view,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ That was very wrong. I 
consider it such a duty to make myself 
acquainted with the progress of art in 
one’s Own country, though the progress, 
alas! is small enough.”’ 

*©T agree with you,’’ answered Lord 
Ellingham, promptly—he could have 
found it in his susceptible heart to dis- 
agree with nothing so insinuatingly enun- 
ciated by a lady—‘‘I agree with you. 
i was not there, unfortunately, but I 
have heard all about it.’’ Lord Elling- 
ham spoke with what Miss Tyrrell men- 
tally and very ungrammatically designated 
as ‘‘ everybody else’s exasperating smile.’’ 
As a matter of fact, the only thing he 
had heard about the private view was 
the interesting statement that Miss Malet 
and Mr. Tyrrell had been there alone 
together; and he continued: ‘‘ Is Miss 
Malet here to-night? I hear her portrait 
is the picture of the year. I hear, too,’’ 
he added, with a meaning smile, pro- 
ducing one of the many details as to John 
Tyrrell’s intentions which society had 
been busily employed all the evening in 
fabricating, ‘‘ I also hear that Tyrrell has 
bought it.’’ 

‘‘That my brother has bought the 
Imogen ?’’ exclaimed Miss Tyrrell. ‘‘ My 
dear Lord Ellingham, what an idea !’’ 

‘«Is it so unlikely?’ answered Lord 
Ellingham, with another smile, and then 
Miss Tyrrell caught his eye, and a flood 
of light rushed in upon her. It brought 
with it such a sudden revelation, and the 
dreadful probability of the idea suggested 
to her became so instantly apparent that 
it absolutely took away her breath. What 
was to society rather a joke, was to the 
present mistress of John Tyrrell’s house 
little less than a thunderbolt, and 
Lord Ellingham’s fate was sealed on 
’ the instant. 

‘*Tt seems to me unlikely,’’ was what 
she said, suavely enough. ‘‘An actor, 
my dear Lord Ellingham, is unfortu- 
nately not a millionaire. It is hardly 
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one of the pictures with which I should 
like to live—a little crude, I con 
sider it.’’ 

‘‘T wish we could compare notes on 
the subject,’’ answered Lord Ellingham, 
‘* Have you been in the conservatory this 
evening? It is really very charming, 
Ah, there are your brother and Lady 
Latter,’’ he added, as he moved away 
with Miss Tyrrell to be charmed by the 
effect of colored lamps and palms, bowing 
as he spoke to Lady Latter. 

Lady Latter returned his bow and then 
turned again to Tyrrell. They were. 
standing together at the end of the room, 
he leaning up against the wall in a care- 
less characteristic attitude, she playing 
with a large feather fan. They were 
carrying on a conversation in tones- 
little lower than usual. The room was 
crowded, and yet, as she looked for a 
moment straight into his eyes, something 
seemed to rise round them and shut them 
off alone together in a solitude which 
nothing could destroy. She turned her 
head away again immediately, unfurling 
her fan lightly as she did so, and there 
was something in her eyes, something 
which dominated their usual insolent 
audacity, which made the careless tone 
in which she spoke almost horrible by 
force of contrast. 

‘‘«Who would have accused you of 
being so commonplace ?’’ she said. 

‘¢I am happy to say that no one has 
ever accused me of eccentricity !’’ 
returned Tyrrell. His voice was as 
imperturbable as was his handsome face. 

‘¢TIs the position as comfortable and 
dignified as it looks ?’’ she asked, witha 
laugh. 

‘«T beg your pardon ?”’ 

‘¢ The position of ‘ follower’ to a fash- 
ionable beauty! It is a new part for 
you—generally cast to younger men OF 
to old fools. I hope you are enjoy- 
ing it.’’ 

‘*« May I ask by whom I am ‘cast,’ as 
you say, for the part in question, and 
who is the heroine of the romance?’’, 
inquired Tyrrell, calmly. 

Lady Latter shot a quick glance at 
him and bit her lip. 

‘‘ What innocence !’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, 
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ou have educated your protégée to some 

se, and you are in good company. 
She has been talked about with nearly 
every man in London worth mentioning, 
in the course of her three seasons.’’ 

For one instant, there was a gleam in 
Tyrrell’s eyes as he turned his head 
slowly toward her which boded Lady 
Latter no good. But, as he looked at 
her, his intention apparently altered and 
he looked away as indifferently as before, 


bowing to someone on the other side of * 


the room. Lady Latter seemed to be 
losing her self-control; the laugh with 
which she had finished her speech was 
harsh and unpleasant, and her eyes 
sparkled evilly. 

«T have never heard that solid founda- 
tions were a requisite of society gossip !’’ 
said Tyrrell. 

‘You were taking unnecessary trouble 
to provide it with solid foundations this 
afternoon, then,’’ returned Lady Latter, 
with another laugh. ‘‘Or perhaps you 


think that the protégée fiction is all pro- 


tective. It is a pretty fiction, and useful, 
I have heard.’’ She was still moving 
her fan carelessly to and fro, but all her 
self-command seemed to be concentrated 
in her preservation of her negligent atti- 
tude. She looked with glittering unsee- 
ing eyes at Julian Heriot in the distance, 
to whom she should have bowed, and 
her words came rapidly and recklessly as 
though she hardly knew what she said. 
Tyrrell looked at her again, and his eyes 
were very calculating and very hard. 

“Had you not better recognize 
Heriot ?’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘ What has 
he done that you should cut him ?’’ 

She paused a moment, and then, as she 
faced him with her dark face, darker than 
ever with impotent rage, he said slowly 
and deliberately: ‘‘Of the protective 
capacities of useful fictions, no one is 
better calculated to judge than Lady 
Latter. I am afraid I am monopolizing 
your attention !’’ 

He bowed slightly and turned away. 

It was a fairly long drive home for 
John Tyrrell and his sister that night, 
but not a word was spoken by either on 
the way. “Each appeared to have some- 
thing to think of. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE subjects which occupied Miss 
Tyrrell’s mind during her drive home 
were apparently sufficiently serious to 
deprive her of her night’s rest, for she 
did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning. Her presence was not in the 
least necessary to her brother’s comfort, 
and he was serenely absorbed in the 
morning paper, when he was interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and the servant 
who acted on occasion as Miss Tyrrell’s 
maid came in. 

‘« If you please, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ Miss 
Tyrrell wishes me to say that she is taking 
breakfast in her room, and she wishes to 
see you before you go out this morning 
if you will let her know what time.’’ 

‘Let her know at what time I am 
going out?’’ asked Tyrrell. 

‘« If you please, sir.’’ 

‘*T shall be in the study until twelve 
o’clock, tell your mistress. She can send 
for me, of course,’’ said Tyrrell, return- 
ing to his paper as the woman answered 
‘< Yes, sir,’’ and left the room. 

There was a smile on Tyrrell’s face as 
he glanced down the column of the news- 
paper, which was not called up by the 
political leader he was reading. He was 
by no means unprepared for an interview 
with his sister, and it spoke well for the 
progress of his plans that she should 
demand it. 

‘« I thought so,’’ he said to himself. 
‘< Poor Sybilla! It’s a blow for her !’’ 

But the expression on his face was less 
sympathetic than amused, and the smile 
still touched the corners of his mouth as 
he finally gathered up his letters and 
departed to his study. An hour and 
more had passed, and he was lazily won- 
dering whether his sister had reconsid- 
ered the position, and intended, after all, 
to fortify herself with further observation 
before she spoke, when he heard her step 
in the passage, and the next moment she 
opened the door. 

‘‘Good-morning,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Why did 
you not let me know you were down ?”” | 

‘*T thought I would come to you ~ 
here,’’ answered Miss Tyrrell; ‘‘ you 
are not busy, John ?’’ 
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‘« Not particularly,’’ he said. ‘‘ Come 
in.’’~ And as she shut the door and sank 
gracefully into a chair, he pushed his 
own chair round slightly as he sat at 
his writing-table—his letters had been 
finished some time ago, and he was 
smoking a cigar—and waited to hear 
what she had to say, with the same little 
smile of amusement on his lips. Miss 
Tyrrell apparently found his expectant 
attitude rather confusing, for there was a 
moment’s pause before she spoke. 

‘¢It is quite unnecessary, I am sure,’’ 
she began, ‘‘ that I should tell you how 
deeply I am interested in dear Selma.’’ 

As there was no one present to be 
impressed with the information, Tyrrell 
thought that, on the whole, it was 
unnecessary ; but he only made a little 
gesture of assent and waited for her to 
proceed. 

‘‘ The poor dear girl has been a great 
deal talked about,’’ continued Miss Tyr- 
rell, with a sigh. ‘I am sure I only 
wish I could persuade myself that she has 
never given occasion for talk ; but if she 
is careless, John, her friends cannot be 
too careful for her.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell paused solemnly, and her 
brother, with an irrepressible gleam of 
humor in his eyes, responded: 

“< Very true.”’ 

‘¢ Of course we both know, you and I, 
that you have known her since she was a 
little child, and that she looks up to you 
as to a guardian, and, equally of course, 
we know that you are not likely to fall 
in love like a boy, John; but we can- 
not expect the world to consider these 
things,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, with a sigh 
of gentle superiority to the world and its 
ways, and a glance at her brother’s 
unmoved countenance. ‘‘ When once 
people have talked—especially if it is not 
for the first time—there are sure to be 
unpleasant things said when the talk 
comes to nothing.’’ 

Tyrrell knocked the ash from his cigar 
and held it suspended between his fingers 
as he looked his sister quietly in the face. 
She had not explained herself, and he 
" knew it; but it suited him to understand 
her. He preferred to come to the point 
at once. 


‘If you mean that people are ‘tal 
ing,’eas you say, about Selma and myself’ 
he said, ‘‘I have no intention that such” 
‘talk’ should come to nothing !’ us 

‘*Do you mean to say that you are 
thinking of marrying ?’’ 

Miss Tyrrell’s surprise was well acted; 
she had had plenty of practice on the 4 
social stage. She had no doubt-what © 
ever that her brother meant to : 
Selma ; but the knowledge was not at al 
to her liking, though it was not so unen- | 
durably bitter as it might have been, 
She would thoroughly have enjoyed an 
attempt at giving her brother a very bad 
quarter of an hour, if, for reasons of her 
own, she had not thought it more pm 
dent to content herself with the adminis. 
tration of stings of an intangible nature, 
She was no match for Tyrrell’s keennes 
of observation, however, and he looked 
at her quickly, as it occurred to him that 
she was taking it better than he had 
expected. 

‘< Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I am.’’ 

‘«¢ You propose to marry Selma Malet?” 

‘<T propose to marry Selma Malet,” 
was the placid response, as Tyrrell put 
his cigar to his lips again. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
Tyrrell wondered whether his sister con- 
templated hysterics. ‘‘ It could be done 
artistically,’’ he told himself, with a grim 
smile. He was immensely surprised, and, 
being human, considerably relieved when 
she said : 

‘¢Am I to understand that it is set- 
tled ?”’ 

Tyrrell looked at her again in growing 
surprise. She spoke as though she were 
thinking of something else, and, instead 
of the hysterical symptoms he expected 
to see, he noticed that Miss Tyrrell 
looked nervous. 

‘<Tt is not settled with Selma, if you 
mean that,’’ he answered. ‘I dont 
want that to get about. There is plenty 
of time.’’ 

There was another pause, and Miss 
Tyrrell looked helplessly round the 
room. 

‘¢]—I’m sure I hope it will turn out | 
well, John,’’ she murmured, vaguely, 


John Tyrrell, thoroughly puzzled, rosé. 3 
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««T hope so, too,’’ he answered. ‘¢ It’s 
time I went down to the theatre. This 
was what you wanted to see me about, I 
suppose ?”’ 

Miss Tyrrell clutched her pocket-hand- 
kerchief and rose likewise. It was quite 
impossible to come to the real point of 
the interview, she felt, with ‘‘ John’’ 
standing over her like that. Miss 
Tyrrell was two years older than her 
brother, and, though this painful fact was 
shrouded in mystery from the world in 
general, naturally he knew it, and nat- 
urally she knew that he knew it; that he 
knew also that he himself was forty- 
seven, and that he was not incapable of 
working a sum in simple addition. These 
simple facts, coupled with such knowl- 
edge of her brother’s character as she 
possessed, rendered the intelligence she 
wished to convey to him a little delicate 
in her eyes. 

‘‘ | have—there is another little point,’’ 
she murmured, looking coyly at her 
handkerchief. Such is the force of 


imagination that there was a faint wintry 
color in her cheeks; and, as Tyrrell 
looked at her, an idea dawned upon him. 
It was such an exquisitely ludicrous idea 
in his eyes, that its first effect was to 
make him bite his lip sharply to keep 


himself from laughing aloud. And then 
his face grew suddenly hard and stern. 

*«She’s such a fool,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘It may be anyone.’’ Aloud he 
said interrogatively: ‘‘ Yes?’’ 

“It’s really a very trying thing to tell 
you, John,’’ fluttered Miss Tyrrell, plain- 
tively, ‘‘ especially if you will stand up. 
But, under the circumstances, I’m sure 
you can’t help feeling for us.’’ 

‘Us?’ repeated her brother, with no 
trace whatever of the sympathy thus 
touchingly demanded, in his voice. 
“Who is the other ?”’ 

Miss Tyrrell clasped her hands grate- 
fully. 

“Now, that is very kind of you,’’ she 
said, quite forgetting, in her agitation, 
that there was no audience, and speaking 
in her most artistic voice, ‘‘to help me 
out so nicely. He—it—it is—Lord 
Ellingham, John.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell at this stage was quite 


overcome with maiden confusion, and, in 
spite of ‘‘ John’s’’ erectness, she sank in 
artistic folds upon the chair from which 
she had just risen. She missed the 
expression on her brothet’s face, which 
was a pity, for it was a sight to be seen. 

‘‘Lord Ellingham?’’ he said. And 
then, reflecting that as he said to himself 
it might have been worse, his sense of 
humor asserted itself, and he said : «‘ You 
haven’t told me why I am to sympathize 
with you and Lord Ellingham, Sybilla.”’ 

A delicate tremor convulsed his agitated 
victim, and she murmured faintly : 

‘« We are engaged.”’ 

Tyrrell atways congratulated himself 
as upon his greatest artistic achievement 
that he did not laugh aloud. He con- 
templated his sister for a moment before 
he observed, adapting some words she 
had used to him earlier in their inter- 
view : 

‘¢«] should hardly have expected you to 
fall in love like a girl.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell, who had regretted the 
words on wh:=*. this comment was founded 
as soon as she had uttered them, stretched 
out a deprecating hand. 

‘«« We cannot account for these things,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Dear Lord Ellingham has 
been most devoted, and I have not a 
heart of stone.”’ 

There was a suggestion of gurgle about 
her voice that warned’ Tyrrell that he 
would be wiser to withdraw. 

‘« Certainly not,’’ he replied, promptly 
and with commendable gravity ; ‘‘ Lord 
Ellingham is an excellent choice, Sybilla. 
You’d better ask him to dinner.’’ And 
Tyrrell departed to the theatre, leaving 
Lord Ellingham’s betrothed in possession 
of the field. 

John Tyrrell’s reflections on _ the 
engaged couple during the day were com- 
plimentary to neither lady nor gentleman. 
Miss Tyrrell had a little money of her 
own, so that her brother’s marriage would 
have made no material difference to her, 
and to marry Lord Ellingham, either for 
his own sake or for the sake of his posi- 
tion, seemed to Tyrrell an incredibly 
foolish performance. There was nothing 
definite, however, to be said against the 
match. That the lady was forty-nine, 
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and the gentleman at least ten years 
older, were facts to which no one was 
prepared to swear, and which, after all, 
concerned themselves alone. And from 
the point of view of Tyrrell’s own 
schemes with regard to Selma, his sister, 
self-absorbed and complaisant, was much 
more agreeable to contemplate than his 
sister jealous, injured, and spiteful, as he 
had calculated on finding her. Nothing 
that could be used by him to his own 
ends ever escaped Tyrrell’s attention, 
and he took instant advantage of the 
fact that, under the circumstances, Miss 
Tyrrell might be used by him as a valu- 
able ally. Consequently, a fortnight 
after the engagement with Lord Elling- 
ham was formally announced, Selma 
received a tenderly pressing invitation 
from the bride-elect to spend a week or 
so at her house, or rather at Tyrrell’s 
house. 

‘‘Ask Selma to stay here,’’ Tyrrell had 
said. ‘‘And, Sybilla,’’ he had added, 
in a tone which his sister never dis- 
obeyed, ‘‘ say nothing to her, you under- 
stand.”’ 

Tyrrell did not intend that Selma’s 
first thoughts of him as her lover should 
spring up under his sister’s fostering 
care. 

“Do you think of going?’’ asked 
Helen, when Selma told her of the invi- 
tation bestowed upon her by Miss Tyrrell 
at a dance the night before with an air 
of spontaneous cordiality delightful to 
behold. 

The sisters were together in the dining- 
room as Helen asked the question, and 
Selma, who was standing at the open 
window in the bright May sunshine, 
answered carelessly : 

‘Yes; I go out with them so much, 
you see. Besides,’’ added she, with a 
little irrepressible smile, ‘‘ I dare say, poor 
Miss Tyrrell wants someone to talk to 
about her trousseau. The wedding is to 
be next month.’’ 

Helen’s eloquence on the subject of 
Miss Tyrrell’s engagement was unusually 
flowing. She considered it, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘ perfectly dreadful to see 
a woman make herself so ridiculous.’’ 
But on.this occasion she continued her 


needlework in abstracted silence, ang ~ 
Selma, rather surprised, went on affec. 
tionately: 

‘*T shan’t go until after the twentieth, 
Nell ’’—the twentieth of May was Helen’s 
birthday—‘‘ are you thinking of that? 
Oh, Nell, what’s the matter?’’ she fin- 
ished, moving swiftly across the room to 
kneel down by her sister’s side with both 
her beautiful arms round her, as Helen 
first lifted a pair of tearful blue eyes to 
her, and then wiped them hastily with an 
air which seemed to assert aggressively 
that she had not been crying. 

«¢ What is it, darling ?’’ repeated Selma, 
tenderly, lifting to her a face which Miss 
Malet’s admirers would hardly have . 
recognized. 

‘« It’s very silly to cry,’’ said Helen— 
this was indeed one of the first principles 
of her simple philosophy. ‘It’s Mer- 
vyn’s baby, dear; it’s dying, poor mite, 
and I can’t help thinking how I should 
feel if—if—oh, poor little Mervyn!” 
And if it was silly to cry, Helen was 
very silly indeed for the next few min- 
utes; she leaned her cheek against 
Selma’s dark hair, and her bright pitiful 
tears came thick and fast as she thought 
of her own little Helen asleep upstairs. 
Selma held her very close, but there were 
no tears in her eyes. They were bright 
and rather wide, and she was very pale. 

‘¢ Poor little Mervyn !’’ she repeated, 
very low. ‘‘Has it grown suddenly 
worse, then ?’’ 

‘‘Yes!’’ answered Helen, forgetting 
that she had thought Selma almost uncon- 
scious of the small Roger’s very exist- 
ence. ‘‘ Roger came in last night. Oh, 
poor fellow, he’s heart-broken !’’ 

Selma rose suddenly, her eyes brighter 
than before, with a look on her face as 
though she were keeping something at 
bay. 

‘¢ Babies—babies get better so wonder- 
fully, don’t they ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they are over-anxious, Helen. Dear, I 
can’t bear to see youcry.’’ She touched 
her sister’s hair tenderly as she spoke, 
and Helen dried her eyes and looked up 
at her fondly. It wasn’t to be expected, 
she thought, that Selma should under- 
stand as she herself did. 
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- «€Tt is silly !’’ she said, answering her 
Jast words. ‘‘I think I'll go and see if 
little Helen is awake and bring her down.’’ 

The little suffering life of Mervyn’s 
baby came to .an end that night, and 
Helen, when she told her sister with 
many sympathetic tears, was disappointed 
that Selma, though she was very sweet 
and comforting to Helen herself, seemed 
to be more occupied with an unsuccess- 
ful evening frock than with Mervyn’s and 
Roger’s grief. Selma’s engagements grew 
more numerous every day as the season 
advanced, and, during the week that fol- 
lowed, her sister hardly saw her ; she was 
always either just going to a party, or 
just going to pay some calls, or just 
going to the theatre. And the few 
moments for which she was to be seen 
each day gave Helen the impression that 
she was doing more than was good for 
her, her eyes were so bright and feverish, 
and her manner so restless and excited.’ 

“Don’t overwork yourself!’’ Helen 
said, ‘when the day arrived on which 


Selma had arranged to go to Miss Tyr- 
rell for a week, and she stood on the 
doorstep to see her sister into the han- 


som. ‘‘ Take care of yourself, dear.’’ 

“Take -care of yourself,’’ returned 
Selma, gayly, as she kissed her. ‘And 
take care of my niece, Nell. Good- 
bye!’’ She sprang quickly into the cab 
and was driven away. 

Selma had no luggage with her. She 
had sent it on in the morning, declaring 
that it would make her feel as though she 
were going away for months, if she drove 
off in state with a portmanteau. She had 
driven some distance—almost to the Tyr- 
tells’ house—with an absorbed set expres- 
sion in her eyes, as though she were bat- 
tling with pain of some description, 
when a sudden determination seemed to 
take possession of her; her pale face 
changed and flushed suddenly, she lifted 
her head impulsively, and stopped the 
driver. ‘Go to No. 10 Harringford 
Square,’’ she said. 

The cabman, who knew his fare well 
enough by sight, and was consequently 
observant of her looks and tones, won- 
dered at the peremptoriness of the order ; 
and when, twenty minutes later, he drew 


up at No. 1o Harringford Square, he 
wondered again at the face he caught 
sight of as Selma paid him. Her color 
fluctuated with every breath she drew, and 
her hands were shaking so that she could 
hardly shut her purse. The man drove 
slowly away, looking back at her as she 
stood waiting on the doorstep. 

‘*Ts Mrs. Roger Cornish at home?” 
she asked of the woman who opened the 
door. 

‘*Mrs. Cornish is at home, miss,’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘ but—’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ interrupted Selma. - ‘‘ She 
eis not seeing anyone. But I think she 
will see me. ‘Tell her that Miss Malet is 
here, please.’’ And with the uncon- 
scious arrogance which admiration had 
bred in her, Selma gave the woman no 
choice but to obey her. 

‘‘ This way, miss, please,’’ said the 
latter, meekly. A moment later, Selma 
found herself alone where she had been 
only once before-—in Mervyn’s drawing- 
room. She gave one quick glance round 
and caught her breath sharply, and then 
she moved to the window and stood there 
looking out, with her hands clasped 
tightly together, until the sound of the 
door opening made her turn, as a little 
fragile figure in deep black ran straight 
into her arms. 

‘‘Oh, Selma!’’ it cried. ‘Oh, 
Selma!’’ Selma held it to her in a clasp 
which was almost painful, and there was 
a silence. 

Mervyn was the first to speak. She 
lifted her face from Selma’s shoulder and 
said, in a low thin little voice, from 
which all the tone seemed to be gone: 

‘* How good of you to come !”’ 

There were no tears in her eyes; but 
there was that look on her face which is 
more pitiful than tears—the look which 
comes when the first shock is past, when 
grief is such a close companion that such 
expression of it is occasional and rare. 

‘IT couldn’t keep away,’’ said Selma, 
impulsively. ‘‘ Mervyn, I can think of 
nothing else. Ah, my poor little Mer- 
vyn !’’ she added, with her beautiful 
eyes full of tears, as she looked into Mer- 
vyn’s face, so thin and white against her 
deep. mourning. 
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‘¢ Thank you, dear,’’ murmured Mer- 
vyn, clinging to her again for a moment. 
Then she moved and said: ‘Sit down, 
dear.’’ 

Wifehood, motherhood, or sorrow, 
‘perhaps all three combined, had given 
Mervyn a dignity which sat quite natu- 
rally on her now. Except for her first 
. gesture as she ran into Selma’s arms, the 
little demonstrative Mervyn of old days 
was gone. It was Selma who knelt by 
her side as she sat down and took both 
her hands in hers. 

“« He suffered so, poor little one,’’ the 


little toneless voice went on, as if ing 


answer to the sympathy in the beautiful 
face lifted to hers. ‘‘I—I remember 
that always, Selma, and—it comforts 
me.’’ Her voice trembled, and large 
heavily dropping tears rose in her eyes. 
«One couldn’t wish that he should 
suffer ; but, Selma, I miss my baby so!’’ 

She turned her head away and leaned 
it against the back of her chair, crying, 
not passionately, but with the quiet tears 
which are all the sadder, because there is 
no merciful exhaustion to be hoped from 
them ; and Selma let her face fall upon 
the small cold hands she held, kissing 
them softly again and again, with broken 
words .of sympathy and affection, as 
Mervyn told her the sad little story of 
her baby’s life. Her tears had stopped 
before she finished, and her voice was 
only a little weaker and sadder than it 
had been from the first, as though noth- 
ing could add to the grief which nothing 
but time-could lessen. There was a pause 
after she finished, and then she looked at 
Selma with a faint little smile. ‘I 
thought I was never going to-see you 
again, Selma dear,’’ she said. 

‘«It is very sweet of you to think of 
me at all,’’ said Selma. She rose as she 
spoke, and took a chair near Mervyn. 

**T haven’t even seen you act for a 
long time,’’ went on Mervyn, with 
another little ghost of a smile. ‘‘ But, 
of course, I know you are getting on 
splendidly. Are you satisfied and happy, 
dear ?”’ 

Selma laughed lightly. <‘‘I’ve not 
arrived at the satisfied stage,’’ she said. 
“That is in the future. But I am on 


the way to it, 1 suppose. Everyone is ~ 
very kind to me.”’ 

‘I’m so glad!’’ returned Mervyn, 
‘*T always knew it would be like that. 
I only wish you weren’t always so busy, 
dear ; it’s so sad never tosee you. lam 
so sorry Roger should miss you, Selma. 
He will be so disappointed. He goes to 
see you act often, and tells me about it.” 

‘* How is he?”’ 

‘« He—he is so good and so strong,”’ 
Mervyn answered, softly, with a loving 
light in her eyes which made her strangely 
like and unlike the Mervyn of old days, 
‘« He feels it so dreadfully, and he doesn’t 
think of anything but making it easier 
for me. If you could stay with me a 
little,’’ she went on, pleadingly, “you 
would see him. I expect him in early.” 
She waited for an answer, but there was 
a moment’s dead silence. Then Selma 
rose hurriedly. 

‘*T mustn’t stay, I’m afraid,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I only came for a few minutes, 
because—I was so sorry. You’ll—you'll 
tell him, Mervyn ?”’ 

‘*He will be so sorry,’’ answered 
Roger’s wife, looking at Selma with a 
smile which seemed to bring the past 
very close to them—the past as a peace- 
ful memory, untouched by any trace of 
bitterness or pain. ‘‘ He always thinks 
there is no one like you, and you know 
I think so too. Good-bye, dear,’’ she 
added, as Selma, bent to kiss her. ‘I 
wish you need not go. Oh, Selma, how 
beautiful you are !’’ 

‘‘Selma, how beautiful you are 
John Tyrrell would have given a good 
deal, blasé and cynical as he was, to have 
been able to say the same words when he 
received Selma in his own house, half an 
hour later. The accusation most fre- 
quently brought against Miss Malet’s 
beauty by her detractors was, that she 
wanted color; she was too pale, they 
said, and her eyes were toodark. Butno 
such fault could have been found with 
her now, as she stood in the hall as Tyr- 
rell explained to her his sister’s absence. 
Her cheeks were flushed and burning 
with a lovely vivid color; her eyes 
looked feverishly large and shining and 
glittered and sparkled brilliantly. 
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«Sybilla will be in directly, no 
doubt,’’ said Tyrrell, thinking, as he 
spoke, that he had never seen anything 
more perfect than her face. ‘‘ Will you 
come and let me entertain you in the 
study until she comes, or would you pre- 
fer the state and ceremony of the draw- 
ing-room? I am very glad to see you 
here, Selma,’’ he finished, suddenly 
dropping the mock deference. which was 
a standing joke between them, and speak- 
ing in a tone of quiet cordiality, while 
his eyes met hers with an expression which 
they very seldom wore. But Selma’s 
eyes had wandered restlessly away, and 
she answered : 

‘It’s very kind of you, Mr. Tyrrell. 
Don’t trouble about me, please. One 
gets rather tired of being entertained, you 
know.”’ 

Her voice was rather hard and sharp, 
and there was a certain reckless disregard 
for the courtesy or discourtesy of her 
words, not uncommon in spoilt beauties, 
but new inSelma. Tyrrell looked at her 


with a slight considering frown; he was 
not surprised nor particularly disturbed. 
‘‘T won’t entertain you, then,’’ he 


said. ‘‘ Comeinto the study and we wili 
sit and say nothing.’”’ 

‘‘What an_ inviting prospect!’’ 
exclaimed Selma, with a little disdainful 
laugh which rang sharp as her voice did. 
“‘Thank you, Mr. Tyrrell, but I think 
solitude will suit me better. I will sit 
and say nothing in my own room, with 
your kind permission,’’ and, with another 
mocking laugh, she turned away from 
him and went quickly upstairs. 

Tyrrell returned to his study with a 
slight smile, and solaced himself with a 
cigarette. It was a new departure on 
Selma’s part, he told himself, but not, on 
the whole, an important one. Half an 
hour had passed, he had taken up a book, 
when there was a soft knock at the door, 
and, before he could speak, Selma came 
in, straight across the. room to where he 
Stood as he rose to receive her. 

**T am so sorry,’’ she said, simply, in 
alow voice. ‘‘ You are so good to me, 
and I was so rude. There—there is 
nobody so good to me as you are, and I 
cannot bear to. think of your being 
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angry.’’ All the color was gone from her 
face, her eyes were dark and heavy, as 
she raised them for a moment only to his, 
and her pleading voice shook a little. 

‘*Of what are they made?’’ was Tyr- 
rell’s reflection on women in general, as, 
he listened to her and looked at her. 
‘¢ This is another creature !’’ 

‘*T could never be angry with you, 
Selma,’’ he said, and even on the stage 
his voice had never been more beautiful. 
‘*Don’t you know that nothing you 
could say to me would make any differ- 
ence ?”’ 

‘‘] know that you are the kindest 
friend I have in the world,’’ she said, 
softly, stretching out her hand as she 
spoke and letting it rest in his. ‘*‘ It was 
horrible of me, Mr. Tyrrell. May, I— 
may I sit here with you now?”’ 

His only answer was a smile, as he 
wheeled her round a chair; and, as she 
sat down, he said.: 

‘‘Are we to sit and say nothing ?”’ 

Selma lifted her eyes to him deprecat- 
ingly, and, to his amazement, they were 
full of tears: 

‘* Let us try and think that it is a long 
time ago,’’ she said, ‘‘a long, long time 
ago, before I began to come out. Mr.’ 
Tyrrell, sometimes I behave as though— 
as though I had forgotten; but, indeed, 
in my heart Inever do. I know, always, 
that I owe everything to you—to your 
help, to your advice., Talk to me as you 
used to talk when I came here every 
day, when there was no rush and nobody 
but you.”’ 

‘‘That is a very 
Selma,’’ he returned. 

He did not sit down, but stood look- 
ing at her beautiful softened face, with 
eyes which might have startled her if she 
had looked up. She did not look up, 
nor did she make any answer, except a 
little sad gesture of acquiescence ; and, 
as he watched her, his face paled slightly 
and he drew a step nearer to her. 

‘*Selma,’’ he began. But he was 
interrupted. Before Selma had time to 
read the expression on his face, the door 
behind them opened, and Miss Tyrrell’s 
voice said suavely : 

‘* How shocking of me to be so. late !”’ 


long time ago, - 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A Few hours after Miss Tyrrell’s 
appearance in her brother’s study, there 
was nothing of which John Tyrrell was 
more convinced than that he owed her a 
debt of gratitude for her most timely 
arrival. A few minutes later, he told 
himself, and he would have thrown away 
tthe self-restraint of two years, he would 
have deprived himself of all he had diplo- 
matized during the last two months to 
effect, he would have allowed himself to 
be deceived by what he knew to be in 
reality one of the great obstacles in his 
way—Selma’s feeling for him as an old 
friend ; he would have been carried away 
by the opportunity, by her beauty and 
gentleness, like a mere boy. The knowl- 
edge gave a shock to his self-respect, to 
his reliance on his own judgment, which 
caused him to pull himself up sharply 
and mature his plans with a deliberate 
coolness and self-repression, intensified 
by the touch of self-contempt with which 
he did it. The air was already full of 
reports about himself and Selma, and 
some of these reports, it seemed to him, 
must inevitably come to her ears before 
long ; but he renewed his determination 
to give her time to get thoroughly used 
to them; possibly, he thought, by the 
end of the season she might even have 
come to the point of wondering why he 
did not propose if everyone was expect- 
ing him to do so; in any case, when she 
should have arrived at the point of look- 
ing upon his doing so as a matter of prob- 
ability, her present affectionate gratitude 
to him would become a help and not a 
hindrance. He would wait until the end 
of the season, he resolved, and then he 
would speak. 

The rush of the season grew fast and 
furious as May gave place to June; the 
long days and short nights—an arrange- 
ment of nature transposed by society— 
went by in an incessant round of gayety, 
and, among all the fluctuating objects of 
society’s interest, there were two sub- 
jects of gossip which never flagged. One 
was Miss Tyrrell’s marriage with Lord 
Ellingham, which was to take place in the 
first week of July ; the other, infinitely 


more interesting, as leaving room for 
unlimited conjecture, was the expectéd 
engagement of Miss Malet and Mr. Tyr- 
rell. In one respect only, so far, were 
Tyrrell’s calculations at fault. There 
was perhaps only one person in the Lon- 
don world who was utterly innocent and 
ignorant as to any such report, and that 
person was Selma herself. 

Selma was not standing either the 
fatigues or the admiration of the present. 
season so well as she had stood them 
during the two last. She was rather 
harder and more reckless in manner, and 
she was thinner ; but it was said that she 
was more beautiful than ever for the 
little flush which was now so often in her 
cheeks. 

The first week of July came with sun- 
shine such as is not often seen in Lon- 
don, bringing ‘not only Miss . Tyrrell’s 
wedding-day, but also an event which 
Helen considered infinitely more impor- 
tant than any number of fashionable 
marriages. Humphrey’s picture of 
‘¢ Imogen’’ had more than justified the 
prophecies as to its being the picture of 
the year ; it had made such a sensation 
as no picture, not relying for its success. 
on the popularity or cheap sentiment of 
its subject, had achieved for many years. 
It was well understood in the art world 
that it was not the temporary sensation 
of a season, a popular craze which would 
die away, to be succeeded by something 
different, but the lasting mark made bya 
true artist on his time ; and when, in the 
spring, a vacancy occurred among the 
Royal Academicians, it was a foregone 
conclusion among the associates that 
Humphrey Cornish was the man to fill it. 

The election took place rather later in 
the summer than usual—on the first of 
July—and on the following morning 
Selma, coming downstairs about eleven 
o’clock, opened the studio door and 
found Humphrey there alone. 

‘«May I come in, Humphrey?’’ she 
said, with a pretty touch in her voice 
that was half patronage, half deference. 
‘¢] want to congratulate the new R.A.” 

Humphrey turned to her, brush in 
hand, with a smile of invitation. 

‘«Come in by all means, Selma,’’ he 
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‘«T don’t see you here often 


answered. 
now.” 

*«No,”’ she assented, with a little sigh 
as of a victim to circumstances, as she 
came up to look at the work he was 
doing. ‘‘I’mso busy, Humphrey.”’ 

He studied her face for a moment 
without speaking. She was looking bet- 
’ ter that morning than she had been doing 
lately—less feverish and overexcited— 
but perhaps for that very reason the 
rather hard and imperious expression, 
which now underlay with always increasing 
distinctness all the transient phases which 
passed across her face, was more than 
usually apparent in spite of her smile. 

“As you say,’ said Humphrey, 
quietly, ‘‘ you are very busy !” 

“It’s a regular treadmill,’’ she said, 
with a light laugh. ‘‘I shall retire for 
the season, after Miss Tyrrell’s wedding 
to-morrow, I think. There isnot much 
more to come, and I think I’ve done my 
duty. Thank goodness, I shall have no 
more work at the theatre after to-morrow 
night.’’ The next night was to be the 
last of Tyrrell’s season. ‘‘ But this is not 
saying what I came to say,’’ she went on 
again, with that little touch of patronage 
which a vainer man than Humphrey 
could not have resented, it was so pretty 
and unconscious. ‘‘You are really 
elected, Humphrey! I am so delighted.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ answered Humphrey, sim- 
ply. 

‘*T met your president the other 
night,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I told him that, 
if he resigned his own position to you, it 
would be an entirely insufficient reward 
for the trouble I gave you over the sit- 
tings for ‘Imogen.’ I hope you will 
bury my shortcomings in oblivion, under 
the circumstances. This is nice, Humph- 
rey,’’ she added, turning to the canvas 
by which they were still standing. 
‘‘ What are you going to do with it ?’’ 

Almost for the first time, Humphrey 
oo? declined to discuss his work with 

er. 

‘*It’s only a beginning,’’ he said, 
lifting it from the easel as he spoke; ‘‘ I 
shall not work at it any more this morn- 
ing.’’ 

**It looks pretty, 


%9 


responded Selma, 


turning carelessly and uncomprehend- 
ingly away. ‘‘ Where is Helen, Humph- 
rey? I want to talk to her before I go 
out.’’ 

All the world was going that afternoon 
to a large garden-party—one of the regu- 
lar events of the season, and touchingly 
alluded to by Miss Tyrrell on this occa- 
sion as her last appearance. The interest 
attached to the relation between Selma 
and Tyrrell in the eyes of society had 
heightened as time added a touch -of 
mystery to them, and every large party 
was spiced by the excitement of watch- 
ing their proceedings. This particular 
garden - party, the garden being very 
large and rambling, had a reputation for 
advancing such affairs considerably, and 
public hope and anticipation had been 
concentrated upon it accordingly for 
some time past. 

‘¢ Everybody will be here, of course,’’ 


sighed Miss Tyrrell, plaintively, as she © a. 


and Selma, followed by Tyrrell, made 
their way across the hall through the 
increasing stream of new arrivals to the 
drawing-room, where their hostess was 
receiving. ‘* How do you do?” nodding 
effusively to some friends who were too 
far off to hear her. ‘‘It will be dread- 
fully trying, dear girl; almost worse 
than to-morrow,’’ she added, alluding to 
her wedding-day with an agitated flutter 
which did duty for a blush, and, before 
Selma could do more than smile sym- » 
pathetically, the human stream behind 
them had to stay its course while they 
were being shaken hands with by their 
hostess with the effusive cordiality due to 
one of the features.of her party. A few 
minutes later, Miss. Tyrrell having coyly 
allowed herself to be appropriated for the 
moment by Lord Ellingham, who was 
one of the first people they met, Selma 
and Tyrrell passed slowly through the 
animated, smartly dressed crowd out on 
to the terrace together, shaking hands or - 
bowing and smiling to every second per- 
son they met. 

It was not wonderful that Miss Malet 
never entered a room full of people with- 
out making a sensation. There was 
something about her, apart frcm her 
beauty and grace, apart from the exquisite 
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self-possession of manner which social 
success had brought her, that separated 
her from the crowd under any circum- 
stances. To-day, in one of the soft 
white frocks which she affected a great 
deal that summer, with a large hat fram- 
ifg her bright and animated face in 
curves which seemed to emphasize its 
beauty, her loveliness was perfect. 

"There was no pause in the babel of 
talk and laughter which came from every 
part of the wide stone terrace ; but there 
was hardly one among all the crowd of 
people thronging it from end to end who 
did not glance at her again and again as 
she stood, with Tyrrell close to her, just 
/ outside one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, talking and laughing with the 
numerous admirers who had gathered 
round her directly she appeared. 

«¢ By Jove, she is a beauty !’’ 

The comment was made in.a low voice 
by a man at the extreme end of the ter- 
race, and his companion answered him in 
the same tone, with a laugh which, slight 
as it was, was as insolent as the eyes with 


which he was staring full at Selma. 
‘« Tyrrell is not the man to give him- 


self away as he’s doing for nothing,’’ he 
said. ‘* How long do you give them ?’’ 

It was an unusually wide stone terrace 
running the whole length of the fine old 
house, and a flight of three or four wide 
stone steps with low stone balusters led 
down to the garden, which stretched away 
from it; but, large as the terrace was, it 
provided scarcely breathing-space, much 
less elbow-room, for the crowd of people 
who were congrégated on it and on the 
steps, and there abruptly terminated. 
Everything was bathed now in glorious 
July sunshine, the gray, stone of the 
house, which made such an effective back- 
ground ; the gay colors of the women’s 
dresses; the bright flowers and green 
trees in the garden. But the latter were 
brilliant and sparkling with moisture. A 
great deal of rain had fallen in the night, 
and even in the morning, and only a few 
enterprising spirits had ventured forth 
from the terrace to walk up and down on 
the wet grass and gravel; consequently, 
the guests, invited with a view to the 
space afforded by the lawns and walks, 
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were politely squeezing one another to 


the verge of suffocation in a space which 


would not comfortably have accommo- 
dated a quarter of the number. 

It was evidently the thing to remain on 
the terrace ; but Selma had not reigned 
for two seasons for nothing, and she 
objected strongly and speedily. 

‘* It’s suffocating !’’ she was saying to 
Tyrrell, as she stood at the top of the 
steps. ‘‘ How stupid to stay here. Let 
us go and see who is in the garden. No, 
I don’t want to speak to Lady Latter, 
Mr. Tyrrell,’’ she added, imperiously, as 
he returned the bow of that lady, who 
was making her way slowly in their direc- 
tion. ‘‘I don’t like her, and I don’t 
know how you can. Come along !”’ 

Lady Latter had several men in attend- 
ance, and she was talking and laughing 
as recklessly as usual; but her eyes were 
following Tyrrell and Selma as they 
passed alone together a few paces down 
the garden before Miss Malet became 
again the centre of a small group of peo- 
ple who had come up from the lawn to 
shake hands. 

One of Lady Latter’s train saw the 
direction in which she was looking, and 
laughed. 

‘«« Tyrrell’s in luck,’’ he said—he was 
rather young and inexperienced, and 
Lady Latter was educating him, she said. 
‘* When will it be announced, I won- 
der?’’ And then he caught Lady Lat- 
ter’s eye, and wondered what in the 
world he had said to make her look as 
she did. 

‘* Possibly,’’ she said, with an odd 
ring in her voice, ‘‘ when there is some- 
thing to be announced! Don’t be so 
knowing, Jack !”’ 

“I’m not!’’ he protested, eagerly 
and inadvertently. ‘‘I mean,’’ as she 
laughed, ‘‘ it’s a fact, you know. Every- 
one says so. I can’t think why they 
should go on keeping it dark, when 
everybody knows it.’’ 

‘*Tt does seem odd,’’ returned Lady 
Latter, derisively. ‘‘ Jack, don’t be a 
fool !’’ 

There was no derision in her eyes, 
though, and she seemed to be hardly 
aware when her disciple excused himself 
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rather huffily and departed. Her face 
was hard and preoccupied, and it had 
not softened or altered at all, though she 
had exchanged many words and much 
rather loud laughter on her way, when a 
few minutes later she found her way to 
where Miss Tyrrell was holding a fare- 
well reception. 

‘‘ Dear Lady Latter,’’ she exclaimed, 
tenderly pressing the hand Lady Latter 
offered her—there was hardly a woman 
in London for whom she had a greater 
natural dislike, ‘‘I was afraid I should 
miss you. It is so difficult to see every- 
one.”’ 

‘¢It is difficult to see anyone in such 
a crush,’’ returned Lady Latter. She 
paused an instant, and then went on 
with a laugh which grated painfully on 
Miss Tyrrell’s refined and artistic ear. 
‘‘And I think we are all occupied in 
watching the progress of your brother’s 
little romance. It’s really too kind of 
him to give us so much to talk about.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell replied with a little non- 
committal laugh she had adopted for 
such occasions, and Lady Latter drew a 
little closer to her. 

‘‘Tt must be a great relief to you to 
feel that you are not leaving your brother 
alone for long,’’ she said, and the words 
contrasted oddly with the hard tone in 
which she spoke, and with the expression 
of her eyes, as they rested on Miss Tyr- 
rell’s face. Miss Tyrrell saw only the 
opportunity for an attitude and not the 
trap, and fell into the latter with prompt- 
itude and dispatch. ‘‘It is!’’ she said. 
“It is! How could I have brought 
myself to leave him alone ?’’ 

‘‘Then he is going to marry her?’’ 
Lady Latter’s tone was carelessness 
itself; but there was a note in it which 


yet, however, I need not ask you to say . 
nothing, I am sure.’’ 

Lady Latter laughed again. 

‘*To say nothing?’’ she said, in what 
Miss Tyrrell condemned as a singularly 
inartistic voice. ‘‘ No! I shall say noth- 
ing, of course! What has become of Miss 
Malet? Oh, there she is on the lawn !”’ 

Lady Latter stood for a moment 
motionless, with her black eyes fixed 
upon Selma with an expression which 
struck Miss Tyrrell as peculiarly unpleas- 
ant, then moved away without a word. 

‘«She is certainly the rudest woman 
in London !’’ was Miss Tyrrell’s mental 
comment. 

Selma’s movement toward the garden 
had been followed by half the people on 
the terrace, and she and Tyrrell had 
drifted apart in the moving kaleidoscope 
of men and women into which the smooth 
lawn was transformed. She was standing 
at the end of the garden, talking to 
Julian Heriot, and, as the stream con- 
tinued to flow from the terrace, she 
laughed lightly. * 

‘IT came off the terrace to get away 
from the crowd,’’ she said, ‘‘and now 
the crowd is here! How delicious this 
garden would be with no one in it.”’ 

‘‘Am I to take that as a hint, Miss 
Malet ?’’ was Heriot’s response. 

‘* No, no!’’ she answered, laughing, 
‘*of course not! Only a garden always 
seems to me to be spoilt by this kind of 
thing, don’t you know. It should be 
quiet and peaceful.’’ There was a look 
in her eyes, as she spoke, which Heriot 
had very seldom seen in them—a look as 
though the picture her words had brought ¢ 
before her had touched her. She turned ° 
away from the crowd as she finished, and 
Heriot walked by her side, looking at 


brought Miss Tyrrell to herself with a *her for a moment, before he said rather 


sudden cold shock of reality, though she 
could not have said the next instant what 
had so startled her. She had said rather 
more than she had meant to say, but it 
was of no consequence, she thought. 

‘¢ Now, that is hardly fair, dear Lady 
Latter !’’ she said, ‘‘to take advantage 
of me like that! But, as it is you who 
ask the question, I don’t mind admitting 
the truth. As it is not public property 


suddenly : 

‘« Tyrrell will miss his sister very 
much.’’ 

Selma started as though his words had 
recalled her to the present, and lifted a 
pair of innocent unconscious eyes to his 
face. 

‘¢ |’m afraid he will,’’ she said. ‘‘ Poor 
Mr. Tyrrell! It is rather sad for him, 
isn’t it ?’’ 
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‘‘He will marry, perhaps,’’ said 
Heriot, his dark cynical eyes looking 
straight into hers. 

’ Selma, came to a full stop, her cheeks 
flushing with astonishment and amuse- 
ment. 

“€Marry?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Mr. Tyrrell 
marry? Oh, what an idea, Mr. Heriot !’’ 

**Is there any reason against it?’’ 
returned Heriot, carelessly moving to 
continue their walk. ‘‘He is—quite 
eligible.’’ 

‘<I suppose he is,’’ said Selma, 
thoughtfully. <‘‘I wonder why he never 
has married. How odd it would be!”’ 

«¢ Should you be pleased, Miss Malet ?’’ 

‘«T?’’ answered Selma, glancing at 
him with wondering eyes. ‘‘ I—yes— 

_ of course, I suppose I should, if he mar- 
ried a nice woman.”’ 
Julian Heriot made no comment, and 
they strolled on in silence for a few 
minutes. They had wandered gradually 
—and unconsciously on Selma’s part— 
away from the crush on the lawn, down a 
shady path which led to the second gar- 
den, separated from the other by a high 
old yew hedge. At the bottom of the 
path, Selma turned absently, as if to 
retrace their steps, and Heriot stopped 
short. 
‘« Miss Malet,’’ he said, ‘I’m going 
to make a fool of myself.’’ He spoke so 
‘quietly that Selma glanced at him in 
doubt as to whether she had heard aright, 
and then she saw that his thin clever 
_ face was quite white, even to the lips. 

*** Nobody could be more keenly alive 
than I am,’’ he pursued, deliberately, 
‘to the imbecility of what I am going 
to say. I’ve argued the matter out with 
myself over and over again. There’s 
not the faintest reason why you should 


like me; you’ve given me no more® 


encouragement than you’ve given to 
dozens of men. I should be a prepos- 
terous match for you. There’s nothing 
to be said against it that I’ve not said to 
myself. But, Miss Malet, will you be 
my wife ?’’ 

Selma had heard him through with a 
face which, by the time he ended, was 
nearly as white as his own. She had 
heard the last words many a time before, 


from all sorts of men, and had answered 
them gently always, though often with 
little distress of mind for the speaker. 
But, in this case, not only was the shock 
of surprise inexpressible, but there was 
something in Julian Heriot’s tone and 
manner—something desperately hopeless 
and reckless, in spite of his perfect quiet, 
that made the position terribly painful. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Heriot !’’ she said, in a low 
grieved voice. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Heriot !’’ 

‘‘T am not quite idiot enough,’’ he 
went on, in the same tone, ‘‘ to think of 
telling you what I feel. I’ve not had 
much respect for love all my life, and I 
can’t talk about it now. Very likely I 
shouldn’t make you happy. I’ve never 
made myself happy ; but—I would try.’’ 
He stopped abruptly, and a little soft cry 
came from Selma. 

‘¢ Please don’t say any more,’’ she 
said. ‘*I’m very, very sorry, Mr. 
Heriot ; but it’s impossible, it’s quite 
impossible. Oh, what can I say ?’’ 

A little twitch passed across his face, 
and there was an instant’s silence. Then 
he said : 

‘‘Thanks. Don’t trouble. 
my mistake entirely. 
now ?”’ 

‘«T am so sorry, Mr. Heriot.’’ 

‘* Please don’t think of it,’’ he repeated, 
turning as he spoke and moving by her 
side in the direction from which they 
had come. ‘‘ Beautiful grounds, these 
are, aren’t they?’ The indomitable 
cynicism which would not spare its own 
pain even to the extent of acknowledg- 
ing it, the contrast between the last 
words and the set white face with which 
he spoke, shook Selma as no words could 
have done. She could do or say noth- 
ing to make it easier for him; but she 
could spare him the polite conversation 
he evidently intended to compel himself 
to keep up; and she sat down on a gar- 
den seat which was fitted into a recess 
cut in the thick yew hedge. 

‘¢J—I will stop here a little while, I 
think,’’ she said; ‘‘it isso hot. Don’t 
—don’t let me keep you, Mr. Heriot.” 
She held out her hand as she spoke, lift- 
ing her eyes for an instant to his face. He 
took her hand, pressed it for a moment 
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sharply in his, and then dropped it and 
turned away, leaving her without another 
word. 

Selma watchéd him out of sight with 
liquid pitying eyes, and, as he disap- 
peared, the expression seemed to die 
gradually out of her face, leaving it very 
still and inexpressibly weary. It was very 
quiet in that empty corner of the large 
garden ; from the distance came the hum 
of voices and laughter, and from farther 
off still—-a strange background to the 
quiet around her—the wonderful subdued 
roar of London; but the trees were 
motionless in the hot July sunshine, and 
the air was almost oppressively still. 
Selma had not moved—she was sitting 
just as Heriot had left her, a graceful 
white figure outlined by the dark yew 
hedge behind her, every line of her pale 
tired face relaxed and softened, and with 
an absent look in her dark eyes—when 
she became vaguely conscious of voices 
somewhere near her, and roused herself 
slowly with a little sigh. She turned her 
head to listen, and, from the other side 
of the hedge, her own name, uttered by 
a voice she did not know, caught her 
ear. 
‘¢Selma Malet? No, I’ve not been 
introduced.’’ 

Selma rose, as she heard the words, 
with a little smile, and stooped to pick 
up her sunshade which lay on the seat by 
her side. As she did so, her movement 
was suddenly arrested ; her lips did not 
close, though the smile was a smile no 
longer, as the next words in the same 
unknown voice, a man’s good full voice, 
fell on her ears. 

‘«She’s the saddest sight I’ve seen for 
many a day !”’ 

Selma did not catch the answer. She 
was conscious of a certain confusion of 
brain for a moment, and then it seemed 
to clear again as the voice resumed. 

‘A great success you call her? My 
dear fellow, she is the most pitiable fail- 
urein London. She has genius—splen- 
did genius, and she is crushing it out as 
fast as may be in the mill of society.’’ 


She was standing upright now, white 
and trembling a little. There was a con- 
fused murmur of response, and then she 
heard. 

‘* Look at it for yourself! You remem- 
ber her when she first came out, and you 
saw her the other night. The actual 
deterioration in her is appalling. She 
made a failure last year; if she had made 
such another this year, it might have 
startled her! A success? A mockery! 
She has sucha a genius that it lights up, 
in spite of herself, a performance below 
mediocrity! There is no work, no 
thought, no art in what she does, only 
the innate power which she has not yet 
suppressed. I wonder whether she will 
have to answer someday for what she 
has wasted ?”’ 

She was leaning back against the hedge, 
her two hands clutching one another 
painfully, and a little inaudible gasp came 
from between her white lips. She had 
no consciousness of listening, no con- 
sciousness of anything but the dreadful, 
passionless, unknown voice, which seemed 
to have come out of the silence to tell 
her the truth. 

‘¢ They said, when she first came out, 
that she meant working—that she was an 
artist at heart. I wonder whether she 
really supposes that this society business 
has anything to do with art, or I wonder 
how she reconciles it with her old ideas? 
She must have had ideas when she played 
Bianca! By Jove! only two years ago! 
And now she’s content to be the fashion ! 
It’s moral suicide.”’ 

A resistless wave of roaring hissing 
sound seemed to surge up over Selma’s 
brain, drowning everything else; and, 
when it subsided again, everything was 
still and quiet as it had been when she 
sat alone on the garden-seat. The owner 
of the voice had passed on. 

A quarter of an hour later, one of the 
men-servants came up to Miss Tyrrell in 
the garden. 

‘*Miss Malet told me to tell you that 
she was gone home, madam,”’ he said. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


We have secured as Editor of this department 
Mrs. Phebe Westcott Humphreys, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, an enthu- 
siastic flower-lover and successful cultivator. 
Send all communications to her address, 

SraTion A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS IN MAY. 


HE floral enthusiasm is now at its 
highest pitch! The glowing 
descriptions and beautiful illus- 

trations in the numerous catalogues have 
proved very enticing during the last two 
months, and now the delightful spring 
weather, the glorious sunshine, and the 
loveliness of the first spring flowers thrill 
us with desire to be out among all this 
beauty. How alive and happy every- 
thing appears! The 
tulips, hyacinths, and 
narcissus are magnifi- 
cent; the crocus-blos- 
soms are fading, but in 
their place are many of 
the dwarf border- 
plants just starting into 
bloom, and the shrub- 
bed is glowing with 
the wealth of early 
blooms. Everywhere 
is bustle and cheerful 
work, and the glad 
twitter of busy birds 
at their annual home- 
building, the fresh 
odor of newly turned 
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soil, the lovely new green over all the 
lawn, all prove alluring, and the hours 
spent in delightful work among the 
flowers will soon convince us that not 
only the flower-garden, but ourselves, 
will be benefited by beautiful May. 
But it is well to remember that May 
will not last throughout the summer, 
neither will this first enthusiasm for active 
work; hence this note of warning: 
Don’t plan, in the early spring, more 
work than can be easily accomplished as 
the trying summer days advance. This 
is one of the most common mistakes of 
amateurs. They send in their spring 
orders with but little thought of the 
culture required by the various plants, 
and the ones that require the constant 
care for proper devel- 
opment will be apt to 
suffer later. For those 
whose extensive 
grounds and _ green- 
houses command the 
care of an experienced 
gardener, they can be 
as lavish as they please 
in ordering rare exact- 
ing beauties, knowing 
that they will receive 
the desired culture; 
but for those who have 
comparatively small 
lawns, and conserva- 
tories corresponding in 
size, the work can be 
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ALTHEA. 


easily accomplished by the flower-loving 
housewife, with only the occasional 
assistance of a hired gardener, if the 
varieties to be planted are carefully con- 
sidered before sending the order for 
summer bedders. 

WITH LITTLE CARE. 


CONSTANT BEAUTY 


In ordering plants, include many of 


the hardy perennials ; there are few that 
will give more constant satisfaction, for, 
by a careful study of their habits and 
time of blooming, it is possible to secure 
asuccession of bloom from early spring 
until late in the fall, and, with the excep- 
tion of the loosening of the soil about 
their roots’ and judicious fertilizing in 
May, they are able to take care of them- 
selves throughout the summer. Unlike 
the annuals, they have the desirable 
quality of increasing in size and beauty 
from year to year, as they are perfectly 
hardy even in our cold winters. 

Among the first bloomers of this class 
of plants are the beautiful ponies. The 
old-fashioned red sorts are always 
admired, blooming with such stately 
grandeur before many of the other large 
blooms make their appearance. But 
many of the newer sorts are much hand- 
Somer and bloom even earlier than these. 
They are delicate in coloring, deliciously 
fragrant, and as double and perfect as an 
immense rose. The large snowy-white 
variety is very desirable, and it is 
difficult to choose among the various 
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pink and rose, with their beautiful shad- 
ings from white to intense scarlet. The 
tenufolium peony has attractive and 
finely cut foliage; with its extra large 
showy flowers, it is considered one of 
the finest. 

As the pzonies begin to fade, the iris, 
perennial phlox, and several varieties of 
hardy pinks will be ready to bloom, fol- 
lowed by the spireas, hibiscus, platy- 
codon, perennial poppy, etc , giving a 
continual display throughout the summer ; 
and for late fall blooming, there are 
many desirable sorts, including the hardy 
asters, mountain fleece, etc., blooming 
with the chrysanthemums. 

The mountain fleece never fails to give 
satisfaction ; it is one of the good new 
flowers. The blooms are pure white and 
form great feathery plumes, very graceful 
and beautiful. 

These few perennials are the sturdy 
I’]l-grow-wherever-you - put-me sorts ; 
many others might be mentioned, but, 
with these few, it is possible to have a 
succession of bloom throughout the sum- 
mer. Of the numerous varieties that 
may be easily raised from seed, I will 
speak later; they would not bloom this 
year from spring-sown seed, therefore it 
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HELIOTROPE. 


will not be necessary to bother with 
them now, while there is so much 
demanding attention. 


SATISFACTORY ANNUALS. 


Every spring they are enumerated, the 
well-known but always desirable list— 
sweet alyssum, ageratum, phlox drum- 
mondi, verbenas, stocks, petunias, asters, 
etc. They are beautiful, all of them, 
and should be grown in abundance. 
They bloom so constantly that it is pds- 
sible to pick handsome bouquets daily 
from a few beds of these bright little 
plants ; in fact, the more they are picked 
and given away, the more they will 
bloom. 

But I would call attention to some of 
the old-fashioned sorts that are seldom 
grown now. Take the much-abused 
zinnias, for instance ; it seems to be the 
general impression that only the stiff 
ugly varieties with single flowers and 
muddy colors, once so common among 
these plants, are to be found. A very 
mistaken idea! A mixed package of 
seed secured from a reliable dealer will 
surprise and delight you, and I know of 
no other flower that will flourish with 
less care. Three years ago, I had a 
packet handed me, with the remark: 
‘‘Here’s something choice; try them, 
please, and report success.’’ I was to 
leave home for a few weeks that day, 
and, fearing they would be forgotten if 
not planted immediately, I hurriedly 


raked up a space about four feet in 
length, in the border, and planted the © 
seed quickly and carelessly, with the 
thought—well, they are only zinnias, 
and it will not matter especially if they 
are neglected. What was my surprise, 
on returning home, to find that space 
one solid mass of tall plants, as sturdy 
and thrifty as though they had received 
the most careful cultivating, fertilizing, 
and watering. They began blooming 
very early, received absolutely no care 
throughout the season, except to have 
the flowers picked in great quantities, to 
encourage more abundant blooming, and 
their handsome blossoms were a constant 
surprise. All through the hot dry sum- 
mer, they continued the grand display, 
although many other flowers were 
injured by the intense heat; there were 
very few undesirable colors, and many 
of them were as double, and nearly as 
large, and quite as handsome, as the fin- 
est dahlia. All unsatisfactory ones were 
pulled up as soon as the flowers opened, 
leaving only the large and beautifully 
tinted sorts; the finest of these ‘‘ had 
their heads pulled off’’ when the seed 
had ripened, and the following spring 
the dried blossoms were crumbled over 
the prepared soil, giving a second crop 
of flowers quite as magnificent as the 
first. We never pass a summer without 
a quantity of these flowers now, and are 
always ready to sound the praises of 
‘¢ just common zinnias.’’ 


VESUVIUS POPPY. 
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The new marigolds are also well worth 
cultivating, especially the dainty little 
yariety called pygmz. The little plants 
commence to bloom when only a few 
inches high. They will form a close 
compact border, very desirable for a bed 
of tall perennials. When full grown, 
they will be about nine or ten inches 
high, forming a solid row of fine foliage 
and bright flowers—not the bright gaudy 
colors common to marigolds, however, 
but a beautiful shade of soft velvety 
brown, slightly bordered with yellow. 

All the plants mentioned may be suc- 
cessfully grown if started now, although 
many which are grown from seed would 
have been better if the seed had been 
started in the house during the past three 
months. Many of you have doubtless 
attended to this, while following these 
articles from month to month; and all 
such seedlings, which were started early 
and are now fine plants, should receive 
plenty of air to harden them off during 
the early part of May. But they should 
not be planted outside until the weather 
becomes warm and settled. It is much 
better to keep them in the pots or seed- 
pans a week or two longer than is really 
necessary, than to run the risk of having 
them checked by a cold frosty night out- 
side. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. K. Allen writes: ‘‘Are the 
wonderful altheas, which the catalogues 
are ‘booming,’ just the old-fashioned 
tree hollyhocks, or are they really as 
grand and beautiful as the various florists 
claim?’’ I will have to admit that they 
are the tree hollyhocks, but some varie- 
ties are well worth cultivating ; in fact, 
they may be trained into just the hand- 
some bushes praised by the florists. If 
you have noticed only the single varie- 
ties, which are often allowed to grow, 
without pruning, into tall ungainly 
bushes, I do net wonder that you are not 
enthusiastic over their beauty. Have 
you ever grown or seen the althea varie- 
gata? This is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest. Our first order, of thirty hardy 
flowering shrubs, included four altheas. 


MARIGOLD. 


As we had never grown them, we were 
anxious to test their. lauded merits. When 
they began to bloom, one proved to be 
the common single variety, the well- 
known dull purple, and the whole bush 
was ‘pulled right up and thrown away; a 
single pink and single white were allowed 
to remain, although the double varieties 
were preferred. ‘They were well pruned 
every year, and are very pretty among 
the other shrubs. But the one that sur- 
prised and delighted us was the ‘ varie- 
gata.”’ It is of fine compact growth, 
with but slight pruning, and the foliage 
is handsomer than any of the other 
shrubs, even surpassing the variegated- 
leaved weigelia, the glossy green and 
pure white forming a most pleasing con- 
trast ; and when the large double flowers 
begin to open, it will be more admired 
than any other shrub. 

G. D. E.—The cactus which you men- 
tion is doubtless the cereus grandiflora, 
although it is rather difficult to tell from 
your description. Does the habit. of 
growth and blossoming correspond with 
the illustration in this number? If so, 
it is cereus grandiflora. It should have 
the same treatment, as to sandy soil, 
slight watering, and plenty of sunlight, 
required by the phyllocactus. You will 
have no difficulty in ‘‘ telling them apart ’’ 
after you are once familiar with their 
habits of growth. The phyllocactus is 
flat and leaf-like, and the young branches, 
as well as the flowers, spring from eyes or 
depressions on the edges of the leaf; 
while the cereus is angular, with tubercles 
on the angles from which the stems grow. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


BY MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 


HE broad low windows of the 
dining-room, which opened on 


the old-fashioned piazza, stood 


ajar. Through the open casement came 
the sweet scent of the orange-flowers, 
borne in on the Southern breéze. The 
old plantation, nestled in among the Vir- 
ginian hills, looked the picture of com- 
fort and prosperity. It hardly seemed 
possible that the sound of strife could 
reach that old home, and yet, not many 
miles away, was being fought one of the 
fiercest battles in our civil war. 

The young master of the house sat at 
the breakfast-table, oblivious of every- 
thing about. ‘There was a troubled pre- 
yoccupied expression on his handsome 
face, which did not escape his young 
wife who sat opposite. 

A negro woman entered, carrying a 
plate of Maryland biscuits, which, after 
offering to the master and mistress, she 
deposited on the table and turned to go. 

The sunlight, streaming in, fell full on 
her face—a striking one, from its expres- 
sion of pathetic patience—whose great 
eyes had an appealing look in them, 
which could not fail to excite the sym- 
pathy of any kind-hearted observer. 

This woman had a history, and a sad 
one too. Her early childhood had been 
spent on a plantation in Southern Ala- 
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cruel treatment of a despotic Northern 
overseer. Sylvia’s owner died suddenly, 
so deeply in debt that his estate and 
slaves were sold at public auction. 
Sylvia had the good fortune to be pur- 
chased by the father of her present mas- 
ter and was removed to the Virginia 
plantation, which had since been her 
home. Here she had married her mas- 
ter’s valet, and for one short year the 
pair were very happy. At the end of 
that time, Jim had been sold and carried 
off, leaving 
clasping to her breast a new-born infant. 

‘*T’s thought, when my man was car- 
ried off,’’ she said, ‘‘I thought it berry 
hard ; but when, two months arter, they 
told me he had died, I thought my 
heart would jist break. De only t’ing 1” 
lived for den was my little chile, and 
from dat day I called my baby ‘ my own 
wee lamb,’ for-he is jist all I have left in 
this wide world dat I can call my own, 
and even he belongs part to mas’r.”’ 

Wrapped up, soul and body, in her 
child, Sylviass one great fear was that her 
baby might be torn from her clinging 
arms, as his father had been before him; 
this fear forever vanished, though, when 
the old gentleman had died and his 
young kind-hearted son had come in 
possession of the great plantation, with 
its hundreds of slaves. He had known 
and been deeply touched by Sylvia’s sad 
story, and had promised her that she and 
her child should never be parted. 

For this promise, which he faithfully 
kept, Sylvia had. no words by which to 
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thank her young ‘‘ mas’r,’’ showing only 
by her life and cheerful servitude the 
gratitude she could not express. 

Her master trusted her as he trusted 
no other person in his service ; and thus 
her little child, her ‘‘ own wee lamb,’’ 
enjoyed more privileges than his little 
companions. 

Jim, named for the father he had never 
seen, was now a little lad of ten. He 
was the constant companion, playfellow, 
and body-guard of his master’s only son 
and heir, Gerald Gray. 

Jim was a sturdy little fellow, inherit- 
ing from his mother her strong character. 
His curly hair defied the use of either 
brush or comb; his dark eyes were at 
times really brilliant, while his little pug 
nose told a tale of his smartness. He 
reminded everyone who saw him of a 
little black cherub. He was, as I have 


heard many persons express it, distinctly 
‘cute,’ 

On this particular morning, he was 
playing on the veranda with his little 


master, Gerald Gray. Seeing his mother 
approach with the steaming plate of bis- 
/ cuits, the little imp ran off, afraid of 
detection, knowing ‘‘ mammy’’: never 
would allow tag, circus, and the like to 
be performed in front of where ‘‘ mas’r’’ 
and ‘‘ missis ’’ were eating breakfast. 

The child hid behind a large shutter, 
~ which completely enveloped him from 
view. Gerald had run off, leaving Jim 
alone on the broad piazza. He heard 
“‘mas’r’’ order Sylvia’to close the door 
behind her, while he himself drew 
together the glass window, having first 
looked up and down to see that no one 
was in view. Jim held his breath in 
suspense until the door was fairly closed, 
then drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘*«Mas’r didn’t see me,’’ he chuckled 
to himself, in childish glee. 

But the master had far deeper and 
more important things to do than to see 
Jim’s little body hiding behind the big 
shutter. 

Crossing the room, he went over and 
stood behind his wife’s chair. 

“Do you know,”’ he said, in a low 
voice, to his companion, ‘‘I am more 
worried than I care to admit, about the 
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possession of that paper ;.I shall not be 
satisfied until it is out of the house.’’ 

‘* But, Geoffrey, I am sure it is per- 
fectly safe in your hands, Of course 
you are worried about it—so am I; too 
much depends on its safety, for us not to 
be troubled. What time do you start 
to-night ?’’ 

‘‘After dark ; I can do nothing in the 
day. After it is safely out of my hands, 
my responsibility is over.’’ 

Geoffrey Gray and his wife had been 
standing with their backs to the window, 
little dreaming that their conversation 
was being heard by two pairs of listening 
ears. 

When his master had closed the win- 
dow, Jim’s first thought was escape; as 
he was about to effect this, his bright 
eyes detected a figure creeping stealthily 
up the piazza. 

‘Why, it’s Zack,’’ he muttered to 
himself; ‘‘what’s that nigger a-doin’, 
creepin’ round here? Now I’s have to 
wait till he’s a-gone.’’ 

Thus soliloquizing, the boy stood very 
still, watching the figure that came creep- 
ing cat-like up the veranda. 

‘<T’s never did care much for Zack,’’ 
thought the child, ‘‘ and that ’ar walk of 
his ain’t got no good init. I’s a-goin’ 
for to see what he wants.’’ 

So Zack came on, never suspecting the 
presence of the child. 

At last, he reached the windows of the 
room where his master stood conversing 
with his wife in low tones. He nodded 
his head several times, and in his eyes 
there was a sharp malicious look that was 
not good to see. He knew, if his master 
turned around, everything would be lost. 
But, risking all, he quietly pushed open 
the door, then fell back into the shadow 
of the shutter, behind which stood trem- 
bling little Jim. 

Zack knew his master held an impor- 
tant document, which, if he could only 
obtain possession of it, meant much to 
him. To find out the hiding-place of 
this paper, before his master should carry 
it away that night, was now his main 
object and desire. Lieutenant Gray, he 
knew, would be away all day; and he 
rightly guessed that, before his master 
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should leave, he would divulge the secret 
to his wife. It was too important and 
valuable a document for Lieutenant Gray 
to carry on his person, and he would 
therefore place it in a safe hiding-place. 
Two men waited in the wood near by, to 
receive the paper from Zack’s hands ; 
these men would then carry it to the 
headquarters of the Northern army. 

Every word of Lieutenant Gray’s 
conversation reached the listening ears of 
child and man. 

**T cannot imagine that the paper 
could in any way be discovered; but 
still, you had better call Sylvia when I 
am gone, and tell her to stay near this 
room to-day. I would trust anything to 
that woman. Now, Rose, I wish to 
show you, and you alone, in case any- 
thing should happen, where I have laid 
the document. See—right here.’’ 

As he spoke, Geoffrey Gray knelt 
down, still with his back to that open 
window, close to the wall. The old- 
fashioned room had a high oak wain- 
scoting. Pressing a spring at a certain 


point of this caused a panel to fly back, 


revealing a small secret recess. In this 
lay the document that involved so much 
—his position in the Southern army, his 
honor, and the welfare of the mistaken 
cause he was so nobly fighting for. 

‘« Tt shall be guarded most faithfully,’’ 
replied his wife. ‘After you go, I 
myself will call Sylvia and tell her on no 
account to leave the room.”’ 

‘¢ That is right ; now, my dear, I must 
be going. I shall be back about four. 
Have everything in readiness for to-night, 
when I return.’’ 

** Yes, Geoffrey.’’ 

Then husband and wife left the room 
together—he, young, tall, and handsome, 
looking every inch the soldier, in his 
uniform of gray ; she, slender and beau- 
tiful, but very pale at the responsibility 
laid on her young shoulders. 

As Geoffrey Gray turned to hold the 
door open for his wife, with that courtesy 
and respect that true Southern gentlemen 
always show toward women, his eyes 
rested on the open window. 

‘*Why, how is this? I am sure I 
closed that window. The wind must 
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have blown it open. Strange I never 
saw it until now.’’ 

As he spoke, he strode over to it and 
looked out, to satisfy some nameless fear 
he could not express. 

He saw nothing, however, to arouse 
his suspicions ; for Zack had slunk away, 
and Jim after him, ‘jist to see what he 
was a-doin’.’’ 

‘¢ Make all haste, Rose,’’ he said to 
his wife, ‘‘ in calling Sylvia. I am dread- 
fully worried about this affair.’’ 

His wife went off to call the woman, 
who was nowhere to be found. 

Zack, in the meanwhile, had retraced 
his steps and crept noiselessly up to the 
open window, followed closely by faith- 
ful Jim. He entered stealthily and 
moved up the room until he came in 
front of the secret panel. 

Oh, fateful moment! 
Sylvia come? 

Jim, trembling in every limb, thought 
his little heart would stop beating. But, 
conquering the tremor in his voice, he 
said quite naturally : 

‘Why, Zack, what’s you a-doin’ here 
in mar’s’ room ?”’ 

The man started as if he had been 
struck, and grew pale to the very lips, as 
he looked up and saw the dusky little 
figure standing near the window. 

‘*What’s I a-doin’?’’ he replied, 
angrily. ‘It ain’t no biznis of yours 
what’s I be a-doin’, you little black 
nigger !’’ 

‘‘Yes, I is a little black nigger, and 
you’se a great big one; you’se the same 
color as me!’’ answered Jim, with a 
saucy shake of his curly head. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, can’t you? and 
git away! The idee of you a-spyin’ 
arter me like this! Git, I tell you!” 

But Jim stood as immovable as a rock. 
The child would not move, so Zack had 
to. He knew, if he were discovered in 
this room, suspicion might be aroused ; 
while Jim’s presence could easily be 
explained, as the boy frequently played 
around here with Gerald. 

For once, the man had been defeated 
by a little child ; so, turning on his heel 
and cursing his ill luck, Zack strode off 
to lurk about for a better opportunity- 


Why did not 
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There was no time to be lost. His 
mother had not come, and, from the 
expression on Zack’s face as he left the 
room, Jim knew he had gone to call the 
men in the wood to return with him, 
and, if necessary, take the document by 
force. He had seen the men lurking 
behind the trees, and had heard a short 
conversation that took place between 
them, one sufficiently intelligible to tell 
Jim how immediate was the danger his 
master was exposed to. 

Now, for one minute, as he hesitated, 
forming in his little head a hasty pro- 
ject, he heard the sound of Zack’s voice 
speaking to someone, and heard the 
approach of stealthy footsteps. They 
were coming, he knew, to steal the docu- 
ment ; and, knowing Zack’s character as 
he did, he realized there was nothing too 
base or mean that he would not stoop to 
do. He felt now, if he waited a moment 
longer, his life would be in the power of 
these men. Should he leave the docu- 
ment? Never! But why—oh, why 
didn’t ‘‘ mammy ’’ come? 


The child crept into the room, and, 
quick as lightning, opened the secret 
door, removed the document, and placed 


it in his little blouse. He had barely 
closed the door and risen to. his trem- 
bling little feet, when the men appeared. 

*‘You’se* here still, you little imp? 
Jist you run along,’’ said Zack. 

The child moved slowly toward the 
door, showing great reluctance in leav- 
ing the room. But no sooner had he 
turned the corner of the house, than he 
broke into a run. 

He must find his mother-—that was his 
first idea; and so, still clasping to his 
beating little heart the precious docu- 
ment, he ran toward the first person his 
eye happened to see. It was Aunt 
Chloe, who was peacefully hanging out 
the white linen, of which she was secretly 
so proud. The sleeves of her gingham 
gown were rolled up far above the elbow, 
and her sunbonnet was pushed well back. 
She was crooning an old hymn; and her 
body, now bending low, now straighten- 
ing as she gathered up her wash, kept a 
Sort of rhythmical time to the tune she 
was singing. But her song was suddenly 


broken off by Jim’s running up and ask- 
ing for his mother. 

The old negro woman was nearly 
blind and very deaf, or she certainly 
would have noticed the trembling in the 
child’s voice, and how the small hand, 
that had arrested her work, shook. 

‘‘Where be’s your mammy?’’ she 
drawled out slowly, in a tone that mad- 
dened the boy, who was casting anxious 
glances over his shoulder. ‘‘ Where be’s 
your mudder? Well, as far as I knows, 
she’s agone on an errand for missis. I 
sees her a-walkin’ off some time ago, wid 
a basket on her arm, and she’s not 
a-come back yet, as far as I’ve seen. 
Dat’s all I knows about your mudder. 
Wat’s you want her for, anyhow, Jim ?”’ 

The child did not answer. He was 
thinking what was best to do. 

‘*Where’s missis ?’’ he next asked. 

‘* Why, chile, how dre’dful curis you 
be! Missis she done gone out dis half- 
hour ago, down to see old Di, who’s 
a-dyin’ of de misery in de h’art. She’s 
a-goin’ at last, is Di. She’s—why, bress 
de Lawd! de chile’s a-gone !’’ 

The boy had not waited to hear the 
rest of Aunt Chloe’s long-drawn-out 
speech. ‘There was nothing else to do, 
he told himself; mammy was away, and 
missis nowhere to be found. The paper 
was in his keeping, and he must guard it 
faithfully. 

While these thoughts had been chasing 
themselves through his active little brain, 
he had been running down the road— 
going he knew not whither, only to 
escape those men ! 

Now, as he was running on, an idea 
came into his head ; with renewed hope, 
energy, and courage, he shot forward 
like an arrow from its bow. 

No time to be lost: it was a race that 
meant life or death, disgrace or honor, 
for the master. Swift floated the passing 
summer clouds, but swifter flew the boy. 
Never pausing for one brief instant to 
take breath, never casting one look 
behind—on to the high-road ran the 
little black figure of the child. Swifter 
and still swifter, on he flew up the hill; 
down the steep descent, past fields yel- 
low with ripening grain—still on! 
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In the meanwhile, the men, finding 
the document gone, after consulting 
hastily among themselves, decided that 
they, had been outwitted by the child. 

‘« That ’ere boy has a-took it ; I knows 
he has,’’ said Zack to his companions, 
as they stood under a tree, talking it over. 
«< If we jist don’t ketch that little imp, 
de whole t’ing’s lost !’’ 

Which way to pursue him—this was 
the next question ; there were two roads, 
so Jo decided to take one, while Zack 
and his companion hunted the other. 

The boy had quite a little start of his 
pursuers, but still his short legs could 
not carry him as fast as the men’s long 
strides did them. 

Faint, tired, and frightened, the child 
saw the two men in the distance. They 
were rapidly gaining on him. 

‘Oh, Lawd,”’ he prayed, ‘‘I’sa little 
black boy, and is a-runnin’ for my mar’s. 
I ain’t got much bref to lose, for I needs 
all the wind I’s got; but do trip dem 
nasty men up, dear Lawd— it ain’t fair, 
two men ’gainst one little feller such as 
Ibe. Amen.”’ 

But, in spite of his fervent prayer, 
Jim saw his pursuers gaining on him, 
inch by inch. Finally, with one des- 
perate effort, he rushed into the woods, 
and there for a time was lost to view. 

«“D that boy !’’ exclaimed Zack ; 
«« we have done gone lost him.”’ 

‘Not so fast, my fine fellow; the 
chase is not up yet. Jones’s wood is not 
large, and the child cannot escape us 
long !”’ 

True words! The weary little feet 
could not run much longer. Fifteen 
minutes later, the pursuers discovered the 
object of their chase up a tree, where 
Jim had fled for refuge. ‘The child was 
soon brought down and searched, but no 
paper was to be found. The boy had 
accomplished what he set out to do—the 
document was beyond their reach. In 
vain did they demand to know where it 
was. ‘Threats, bribes, and blows had no 
effect. The child’s brow was contracted 
wich pain at their brutality, but the lips 
did not reveal their secret. 

‘¢T don’t know nuthin’ ’tall ‘bout a 
dockerment. I’s never seen one. What’s 


dey like? What was I a-runnin’ for? 
Why, I was a-chasin’ a ’possum; and 
now he’s a-gone, and it’s all your fault. 
Oh, deary me !’’ moaned the child. 

Enraged at the boy’s apparent inno- 
cence, Zack raised his arm and struck 
the child across the head. Jim staggered 
for a minute, then fell face downward on 
the earth. ‘ 

‘« Zack, you are a brute!’’ exclaimed 
his less callous companion. ‘‘ Now you 
have lost all chance of finding out, for 
you have killed the boy.”’ 

‘Well, if I have, mar’s won’t be no 
wiser ’cernin’ de whereabouts of that ’ere 
paper than we; for the boy is de only 
one, as I can see, who knows anything 
"bout it.’’ 

Sylvia had been found at last, down in 
one of the cabins, nursing and comfort- 
ing a dying woman. On returning with 
the messenger from her errand of mercy, 
she met her mistress waiting anxiously 
for her at the door. ‘Taking in at once 
the: responsibility of the position, she 
settled herself in the dining-room and 
began to sew, little guessing the treasure 
was already gone ! 

Time passed, but Jim did not return. 
Sylvia was not alarmed, for the child was 
sometimes gone for hours at a time; but 
Gerald missed his little playfellow, and 
wandered about the house disconsolately, 
asking where Jim was. Nobody knew. 
The last that had been seen of him, he 
was standing on his head on the lawn, 
like a young monkey. Zack, when 
questioned, declared he had not laid 
eyes on the child since early morning. 

When the afternoon had come, how- 
ever, and still no Jim, the mother’s heart 
went out with a deep yearning for her 
‘* own wee lamb,’’ as she still called her 
little child. 

But there came a time, in the course 
of that afternoon, when even her strong 
anxiety was forgotten—swallowed up in 
a great affliction that seemed to have 
fallen on the family. 

Lieutenant Gray, returning late in the 
afternoon, and after having prepared and 
equipped himself for his night journey, 
went into the dining-room, followed by 
his wife, to get the document. Kneel-: 


y9? 
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ing down on the floor in front of the 
open panel, what was his horror to find 
that it was gone ! 

‘‘Look !’’ he said, hoarsely, to his 
wife, who was bending over him. 

She did look, and staggered back, 
grasping a chair for support. 

Faithful Sylvia had, in the meanwhile, 
come to the aid of her mistress, whom 
she led to the sofa with the tenderness of 
a sister and the deference of a slave. 

‘Where could it have gone?’’ they 
asked each other, over and over again. 

No one knew the fact of a concealed 
paper except the lieutenant and his wife. 
True, Sylvia had been told that in this 
room lay a hidden document ; but even 
she, faithful soul, knew not where it was. 
And then the idea of suspicion resting on 
Sylvia’s head was not to be thought of 
for a minute. 

The servants were questioned as to who 
had been in the dining-room in the 
interval right after breakfast, and Zack, 
thinking now was his time to pay back 
sundry grudges, informed his master that 
he had seen no one but Jim in the room. 
Of course, ‘‘ he didn’t know what mar’s 
wanted ; but he was sure, if anything was 
amiss, young Jim had had a hand in’t.’’ 
He had seen him creep into the room 
while he, Zack, was passing the door. 

Poor Sylvia uttered a cry of pain and 
horror as Zack, with a wicked light in 
his eyes, left the room. 

‘No, no !’’ she cried, pressing her hot 
hands to her aching head and holding it, 
while a wild look of despair came into 
her beautiful eyes. ‘‘ No, no! not my 
chile, my own wee lamb! Oh, no! 
Oh, mar’s!’’ she wailed, falling at his 
feet, ‘‘oh, missis! you don’t believe it, 
do you? He never knew you had sucha 
t'ing in the house. Oh, mar’s, say— 
jist say you don’t believe it !”’ 

“«Sylvia,’’ replied her master, ten- 
derly, forgetting his own sorrow and loss 
in the agony of the mother, ‘‘I do not 
believe it. Jim has never done a dis- 
honest act; I would trust him with 
uncounted gold. But still, where is the 
lad, Sylvia? Bring him to me.’’ 

‘‘ He ain’t at home, mar’s; he can’t 
be found,’’ wailed the poor mother. 


‘‘Appearances are against him, but 
he shall be searched for. Never fear, 
Sylvia, my poor girl ; I believe by all I 
hold most sacred that your son is inno- 
cent !”’ 

A great light came into Sylvia’s eyes 
as she rose from the ground. 

‘*T’ank you, mar’s,’’ was all she 
said; but Geoffrey Gray needed no 
greater thanks than those three grateful 
words. 

Talk and ponder as they would, the 
fact remained that the paper was gone, 
missing, stolen ! 

Lieutenant Gray was wild with grief 
and trouble. His position, honor, the 
safety of his cause, were at stake. If 
this paper were not recovered, he would 
of course have to resign his commission 
in the army—he would be a disgraced 
man! And worse than all, the cause 
he had so nobly fought and bled for 
would suffer he dared not think what 
fearful consequences ! 

While this discovery had been dis- 
cussed, a little limp and bleeding burden 
was being borne toward the house. 

A farmer, passing in his wagon, saw a 
little prostrate body lying face downward 
on the sward. Descending from his 
cart, the horror-stricken man turned the 
body over, revealing the face of Jim; 
there was a big gash across the forehead, 
from which dark blood was flowing. 

‘‘Law’s sakes! Why, it’s Lieutenant 
Gray’s Jim. Whatever could have hap- 
pened? I am afraid there’s no breath 
left in him, poor little chap. He’s a 
goner, no mistake.’’ 

Tenderly lifting the little body from 
the ground, the man carefully bore it to 
his wagon; here he bandaged up the 
wound with his own handkerchief, and, 
taking off his coat, rolled it up into a 
pillow for the little head. 

But Jim was not dead. Opening his 
great eyes slowly, he looked around. 
‘¢Where is 1? Who’s you?’’ he said, in 
a weak little voice. Then it all came 
crowding back upon him. ‘‘I wants my 
mammy!. Oh, I wants my mammy !”’ 
he moaned. 

«« Yes, my lad, 


vou, shall have your 
mammy, just as soon as ever I can get you 
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to her; but don’t talk any more now,”’ 
went on the farmer, gathering up his 
reins. 

‘Qh, mistah, do hurry !’’ exclaimed 
Jim, presently. ‘‘I must see mar’s! 
I must—I must! If you will only hurry 
and get me there in time to see him, 
mar’s give you lots o’ gold. Do hurry!”’ 
he repeated, his voice rising almost to 
a@ shriek. 

The man thought the child was rav- 
ing ; and, still wondering how it all had 
happened, he hastened on. 

Though every jolt of the wagon was 
torture to the boy, still he urged the 
man to ‘‘drive fas’er—fas’er, mistah !’’ 
He felt his strength failing fast, but he 
must ‘‘ keep alive,’’ for he was the only 
living creature who knew the hiding- 
place of the precious document. 

So the man still urged his tired horses 
on, every now and then hearing the 
plaintive little voice: ‘‘ Drive fas’er, 
mistah—fas’er !”’ 

Past the same fields that Jim had seen 
that morning in his wild chase, over the 
road where the unrelenting sun poured 
down upon the poor unprotected little 
head, up the hill and down again, 
lumbered the big ill-shaped vehicle. 

At last, the plantation came into view ; 
and Jim, rallying all his strength, called 
out once more and for the last time: 
“«QOh! fas’er, mistah—fas’er !’’ 

Ten minutes later; the boy was laid at 
his mother's feet, who, broken-hearted, 
bent down over her ‘‘ own wee lamb.’’ 

‘«Oh, mammy,’’ whispered the child, 
‘‘is lat home? I isso glad !’’ 

They bore him tenderly to the lounge, 
and master, mistress, and mother gath- 
ered around. 

«« Where be mar’s ?’’ he asked, faintly. 
‘¢T must see mar’s !”’ 

‘« Here, my boy.”’ 

The young man knelt down by the 
sofa and pillowed the bleeding little 
head on his strong arm. 

‘*T am right here by you, my child,”’ 
he repeated. 

‘¢Come down closer, mar’s; I must 
tell you something. Come closer, 
mar’s; let me feel you, for somehow 
I can’t see.’’ 


The child put his trembling arms 
around Lieutenant Gray’s neck and 
drew him close down until his master’s 
ear almost touched his parched lips. 

‘‘Don’t be angry, dear mar’s,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘I—I took the paper. 
Zack was a-goin’ for to steal it. He 
heard you and missis this morning, and 
so did I. .There was not’in’ else for to 
do, mar’s, so I took it and ran away. 
Zack and de others followed. me, to try 
to git it; but they didn’t ketch me till 
I hid it. Lis’n, mar’s—it’s a-growin’ 
berry dark: I hid it in Jones’s wood, 
in the cave, on the right-han’ side, 
mar’s—don’t forgit—under a big stone. 
It’s safe. That’s all I cares ’bout now. 
Is you angry with me, mar’s, for—for 
a-takin’ the dockerment? I did it for 
to save you, mar’s.’’ 

‘¢ My little child,’’ replied the young 
lieutenant, ‘‘ you have saved my position, 
honor, and the paper. No, my boy, 
my little soldier, how could I be angry 
with you? God bless—’’ 

His clear voice failed suddenly, and 
his brown eyes were full of unshed 
tears. 

‘*T’ank de Lawd, oh my soul!’ 
sobbed Sylvia. ‘*I knew my own wee 
lamb never a-took no paper.”’ 

Her mistress went up to her and tried 
to lead her away from the couch, but 
the mother looked up with a dumb sort 
of agony in her pathetic eyes. 

‘*No, no, missis,’’ she said, ‘‘ not 
yet; I knows my little lamb is a-dyin’, 
but I t’ank de Lawd he’s a-dyin’ for his 
mar’s. Mar’s always been berry good 
to me—berry good. He promised we 
should never be a-separated. But de 
good Lawd meant dif’rent.’’ 

So she staid, as did the lieutenant and 
his wife. The end was not far off: the 
child seemed to wander. 

‘For mar’s! Oh, my feet’s so berry 
tired! They cau’t me jist as I was 
a-goin’ home to mar’s and my mammy, 
jist as I was a—’”’ 

Ah, yes, home indeed! Dead! The 
plaintive little voice had paused. The 
tired little feet had found their rest at 
last. The loyal little heart had ceased 
to beat. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 6. 
“It is the bounty of nature that we live; 
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But of philosophy that we live welli. 


ROM remote times, the art of cook- 
F ing food has been practiced, 
although at the present day it is 
only in its infancy in America. It is of 
the utmost importance; for, by the 
application of heat to food, it becomes 
soft and more easily digested by the 
human stomach. In olden times, the 
amount of skill displayed in the culinary 
department was the surest test of the 
degree of wealth, knowledge, and refine- 
ment of any nation. 

The chief aim in cooking is to prepare 
human food in such-a way as to make it 
wholesome, nutritious, and agreeable to 
the palate, and withal perfectly digesti- 
ble. This is, in most cases, quite incom- 
patible with raw meats or vegetables. 

Bad cooking means waste of money 
and loss of comfort ; one could easily be 
forgiven for becoming ill-natured, if bad 
soup, soft and flabby fish, and burned 
meat were set down before him. 

The estimation in which the services 
of a cook are held may be easily known 
by the large salaries which are attached 
to the office, in families of wealth; pro- 
fessional and experienced cooks being 
able to command exorbitant wages. In 
speaking of the value of a good cook, 
Voltaire said: ‘‘ Qu’un cuisinier est un 
mortel divin !’’ 

All food products are not cooked 
according to the same method ; it would 
be most absurd and contrary to all ideas 
of common sense. If we had only one 
form of cooking, say frying, what would 
become of our delicious gruels, soups, 
puddings, cakes, and pies? ‘Truly, we 
would be in a sorry plight ! 

Each article of food should be cooked 
in a way best suited to it, so that the 
greatest amount of flavor and nourish- 


ment shall be derived from it. There 
are certain rules to be found in all cook- 
books, which will serve as guides to the 
inexperienced ; but the unwritten rules, 
the laws of good judgment and common 
sense, are the best, and these will be well 
and properly developed in that best of 
all schools, practical experience. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 7. 


“ Portly and curious viands are: prepared 
To please all kinds of appetite.” 


considerdble difference 
between variety and variation, with 
regard to human diet. Variety refers 
more particularly to the food employed, 
and variation to the manner of cooking. 
For instance, we may have all the varie- 
ties of meat, vegetables, and puddings ; 
but, if we become tired of using them 
in one form, it is possible for us to have 
many variations of the same. Meat may 
be roasted, broiled, boiled, or fried ; the 
vegetables could be boiled, baked, stewed, 
or fried; and our puddings could be 
boiled or baked, according to taste. 

Without variety or variation, the 
human diet would truly be very monot- 
onous, and there would be nothing to 
tempt the palate or increase the appetite. 
At the present: time, there is no doubt 
that the French cook is a true artist, and 
no one can rival him in his delicious. 
‘¢made’’ dishes, which are of such 
infinite varieties. He multiplies them 
by altering the original taste, and they 
acquire such daintiness and grace of form 
that anyone might be delighted to par- 
take of them. It is said that the French 
cook thinks much more of the manner 
of dressing and serving his food, than 
the superiority of the quality. 

A fine appearance, something to please 
the eye, seem to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. While one’s surroundings, we 
know, certainly add zest even to ‘the 
commonplace act of eating, and beautiful 
garnishing of meats or salads, dr dainty 
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dressings of all kinds, are much to be 
commended, still we cannot help know- 
ing that the quality of food and the 
proper cooking are of prime importance 
and must take precedence of all artistic 
finish in the manner of serving it. 

The wealthy Romans showed their 
good sense by caring for the elegant 
serving of their tables as much as for the 
fine quality of the viands placed thereon. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 8. 


THERE are five general divisions of 
cookery, which may be classified in the 
following manner: roasting or baking, 
boiling, broiling, frying, and mixing. 

When we speak of roasting or baking, 
we intend it to embrace under the same 
head all the different methods of cooking 
by dry heat. The difference, at the 
present day, in the mode of baking and 
roasting is so very slight that we might 
easily speak of it as being ‘‘ a distinction 
without a difference.’’ But it was not 
so in olden days, when ranges and cook- 
ing-stoves were unknown conveniences ; 
then roasting was performed by placing 
the meat on a spit before an open fire, 
and all baking was done in a brick, clay, 
or Dutch oven—many are still to be 
seen in some parts of England. So we 
can readily see what a vast change has 
taken place, when it is a common thing 
to speak indiscriminately of roasting or 
baking fish,: fowl, or meats. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 9. 


THE most important subject or branch 
of cookery is roasting. It is certainly 
the most ancient method of cooking ; so, 
if the antiquity of an art gives it a pref- 
erence, roasting should occupy the high- 
est place in our estimation. It has many 
admirable advantages over other processes 
of cooking meats. It not only renders 
food wholesome, nutritious, tender, and 
rich in flavor, but the natural juices of 
the meat are better retained than in boil- 
ing, frying, etc. It is a most useful 
branch of cookery, for almost all the 
different articles of food may be prepared 
in this way. 


OLD SONG. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


\ ) HEN sparrows build, and leaves 
break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far 
north, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
Like a scarlet fleece the 
spreads, 
And the icy founts run free, 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 
And plunge, and sail in the sea. 


snow-field 


O my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above, 
Where they listen for words from 
below ? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee 
sore, 
I remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more— 
no more , 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 


Thou didst set thy foot on the ship that 
sailed 
To the ice-fields and the snow ; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail, 
And the end I could not know ; 
How could I tell I should love thee 
to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I know I should love thee 
away, 
When I did not love thee anear ? 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


BY THUSA THISTLE. 


engrosses the attention and occu- 

pies the minds of most of the femi- 
nine portion of any intelligent commun- 
ity, it is that of woman’s rights. 

The ablest writers discuss it through 
the medium of the press; lecturers and 
lecturesses bring it before the public, 
urging upon our sex the importance of 
insisting upon our rights. Methinks 2 
traveler from foreign lands, who should 


ts there is any subject nowadays that 
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attend one of these lectures or conven- 
tions, would receive the impression that 
the women of America were a set of 
downtrodden and oppressed females, 
who needed to be constantly on the 
lookout lest they be entirely set aside. - 

To a well-balanced mind, a calm dis- 
passionate reasoner, it would seem as if 
we had about all the rights we could 
properly attend to, unless we made a 
radical change all round, and undertook 
all the duties and responsibilities of the 
male part of creation, leaving them to 
assume ours. 

We go toschool-meetings, are assigned 
prominent places on the board of educa- 
tion, organize temperance societies, at 
which we elect our own officers, make 
our own speeches, and, most important 
of all, settle our own squabbles ‘and dis- 
putes. 

We can take our grip-sack and haunt 
the cities and suburbs as book-agents or 
missionaries, run church sociables, fairs, 
and ladies’ sewing-circles, the three last- 
named institutions requiring considerable 
energy and determination ; yet, in spite 
of all these, we find we have some spare 
time and any quantity of ambition, 
therefore we want a hand in politics. 
We want to be right around all through 
the progress of a stirring campaign, 
where there is likely to be lots of opposi- 
tion. We want to help organize and 
conduct clubs, flag-raisings, attend cau- 
cuses, bet.on elections, and, when elec- 
tion-day comes, go to the polls and 
carry a straight ticket right through. 
Yes, to bring it right down fine, that is 
the height of our ambition, the end and 
aim we are seeking with so much zeal. 

Many of us have about as much idea 
of the fitness of a political candidate for 
office, or as much definite knowledge of 
the office itself, as George Washington 
had of a phonograph or telephone ; but 
no matter. Our fathers, husbands, sons, 
and brothers will see that we vote right, 
for they know all about it. 

We can read the newspapers; but the 
sayings and doings of Congress, the laws 
they make, the long speeches, resolutions, 
etc., are stupid and prosy. We get sort 
of puzzled and confused, if we attempt 
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an argument or venture to try an insight 
into the power and principles that keep 
the wheels of our government revolving 
so smoothly. 

Of course, there is our new suit to 
plan, the hired girl to oversee, the babies 
to look after, shopping in all its details 
to engross a portion of our leisure 
moments, the last new novel to peruse, 
and numberless calls that must be made. 
Nobody knows what choice bits of gos- 
sip, what harrowing tales of somebody’s 
private life, may be floating past our ears, 
or what interesting events may be occur- 
ring, while we are secluded in our home. 

We are frail clinging creatures—at 
least, many of us are—and we require a 
vast deal of waiting upon and attention. 
Indeed, we are so delicate that often- 
times it takes three to make a pair— 
husband, wife, and hired girl. But some- 
how we feel that we can take right hold 
of this great political problem, and 
grapple with its gravest issues, just as 
easy as we can select a new bonnet and 
order the bill sent to Mr. All we 
have got to do, at the proper time and 
place, is to take the ticket selected for 
us, and, with an independent self-assured 
manner, deposit it in the ballot-box with 
the air of one who knows it all. 

Even the fact that we have our own 
papers and magazines, edited by women, 
and are given a place in the: front ranks 
of literary workers, does not satisfy us. 
We want to vote! We want the right 
to vote! And we shall write upon and 
argue the question till the’coveted privi- 
lege is granted, and then— 

Yes, sisters, what then ? 


We pause to 
take breath after the scathing comments 
this will probably call forth, and wait till 
some prophetic pen explores the future 
and throws the light of its researches 
upon the subject. 


MARRIED LIFE IN STORY-BOOKS. 
BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 
WOULD like to add my “‘ growl’’ 
concerning some of our story-writers. 
Not only various novels, but many 

of the short stories that are now popular, 
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are inclined to give false impressions in 
regard to married life. . Let each one of us 
glance over our large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and we will find that the unfaithful 
husband and wife are not so common as 
many writers would have us suppose. 
I often recall Rose Clark’s remarks, 
when, years ago, she first read ‘‘ Through 
one Administration,’’ and they certainly 
“are applicable to much of the literature 
of the present day. 

She says: ‘‘ The aim of the writer is 
to portray society-life in Washington in 
its true colors. And if this is a sample, 
living in Washington and shining in the 
best society must be a hard and weary 
task; in this case, rendered doubly 
hard and wearisome by the heroine 
all the time sighing and thinking and 
wearing her heart out loving another 
man. Does every woman go and sit 
with some other woman and talk till the 
fire goes out, telling of her love for 
some man other than her husband ?”’ 

Why is it that so many novels now 
have the hero or heroine married, and 
then make him or her go gallivanting off 
after someone else? Is there no man 
that loves his own wife, or are they all 
floating around like jack-o’-lanterns, with 
nothing to which to tie their faith? 
I know there are plenty of men who 
love the women who darn their socks 
and rock their babies—love them with 
their whole heart ; and they don’t spend 
one minute’s time speculating and fum- 
bling around among their affections, to 
see if they don’t love some other man’s 
wife better. They go right along doing 
what is right, and fear to look no man 
in the eye. These are men that stay 
the world and keep the whole social 
fabric from going to ruin. 

And there are thousands of women 
that haven’t a single grievance against 
their husbands. They think their men 
just as good as anybody, or a little 
better ; they are satisfied and happy, and 
the world does well by them. These 
are the anchors that hold the ship from 
floating out into the storm. They 
believe in themselves, in their husbands, 
and in their children; they believe in 
their neighbors and in their neighbors’ 


children; they believe in God, in 
heaven, and in eternal happiness. When- 
ever I hear of a man declaring himself in 
love with another man’s wife, I think 
one of two things—that he is crazy and 
ought to be shut up, or he is a villain 
and should be hung. Rather strong? 
Well, it’s certainly true. 


UNCATALOGUED VULGARITIES, 


Y vulgarity, we generally mean 
certain conventional solecisms 


which the world has agreed to 
consider ‘‘bad form’’ and worthy of 
social reprobation. These are of the 
kind best expressed by a hazy under- 
standing of person, mood, and tense; 
difficulties over adverbs, and a general 
hash of prepositions; too great famil- 
iarity with the blade of one’s knife in 
eating ; or, worse still, some disgusting 
personal habit which brings into the 
drawing-room, and before folk, tricks 
and feats of manipulation which should 
never be seen by other eyes than one’s 
own. Of these things and their con- 
geners, we make great account—also of 
what we mean by ‘‘ unsuitable dress ’’— 
i.e., diamonds in the morning, and 
feathers in the hair for a home supper; 
huge gold ornaments plastered like 
miniature warming-pans over the neck 
and bodice; a superfluity of bracelets, 
and a vulgar because ostentatious display 
of rings; staring colors inartistically 
matched, and obtrusive patterns not 
even beautiful in the outline. These are 
the things at which the cultured sniff, 
and look upon the perpetrators thereof 
as beyond the pale of consideration. 
But there are other forms of vulgarity 
which escape notice,. which are yet 
infinitely more damaging as revelations 
of character and breeding than these 
solecisms against conventional good 
taste. 

What is it when two young people 
‘¢spoon’’ before folk? Engaged, they 
are embarrassing—newly married, intol- 
erable. They speak in whispers; flirt 
with their eyes ; hold each other’s hands ; 
give sly caresses in the fond belief that 
no one sees. 
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The converse of this is the vulgarity 
of those who quarrel and snap and jangle 
before folk. And of these, the worst 
sinners are the hopelessly lost who turn 
to the bystander and ask him for his 
advocacy, his sympathy, his verdict. 
Better a knife playing about the tongue 
and lips than this horrible lapse of good- 
breeding—this selfish want of considera- 
tion for others. To be sure, that knife 
is not pleasant to look at; but it is a 
thousand times less objectionable than 
the jarring of two ill-yoked people, who 
do not, care to control themselves in 
society, and who try to drag in the 
unoffending neutral and force him to 
take sides in an affair that does not con- 
cern him. 

Another form of vulgarity is the habit 
of contradiction. Certain people are, 


as it were, cursed with this -propensity as 
with a disease they cannot shake off. 
You state the simplest fact, known to 
you as well as you know the alphabet. 


Your otherwise-minded interlocutor con- 
tradicts, objects, reads differently. If 
you are a novice and easily caught, you 
quite seriously, quite conscientiously, 
state your reasons and prove mathemat- 
ically that you are right. Your contra- 
dictious friend, unable to controvert, 
closes the. discussion by saying loftily: 
“T do not agree with you.’’ Now, 
there are certain things which are as 
solid as the brazen tower wherein poor 
Princess Deliciosa was confined. But 
your contradictious friend thinks other- 
wise, and ends, as he or she began, by 
affirming that two and two do not make 
four. She may go a step further, and 
Maintain that they make five. Or she 
may stop short of positive and active 
affirmation. Anyway, she is sure to 
declare that they do not make four, and 
therewith you have to be content. Some 
of this kind will not even allow you to 
agree with them. If they make a state- 
ment and you back it up, they inconti- 
nently turn round on you and rend you. 
‘No, I did not mean that at all,’’ they 
say, in a displeased manner. They do 
not state explicitly what they did mean ; 
all they maintain is, they did not mean 
what you do. Is not that a vulgarity 
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worse. than a few gold warming-pans 
plastered over the breast and neck? 

Another of the same kidney volunteers 
advice unasked. This kind knows better 
than you do on all matters under heaven. 
You are a young mother, and she is a 
childless wife; but she can give you 
instructions how to manage yourself and 
your baby, which for aplomb, if not for 
accuracy, would make her appear a 
mother in Israel at the very least. When 
associated with this kind, your soul is 
not your own, nor your body, nor your 
life. You are schooled and drilled and 
lectured and arranged, till not as much 
free will is left you as would serve a two- 
year-old in nursing its doll. You are 
with your superior, and, whether you like 
it or not, you must practically acknowl- 
edge the fact. 

Again, a vulgarity that a great many 
worthy people commit is a certain coarse 
and callous want of sympathy with what 
you say to them, that is even more rasp- 
ing than contradiction, more annoying 
than interference. You tell them a piti- 
ful story of someone for whose woes you 
claim their sympathy. They answer you 
and cap your account by something that 
has happened either to themselves or to 
their friends, or something that they 
have heard of in the vague. Now, how 
does it help your poor sweet protégée, in 
her troubles, to be told of someone else 
in the far-off distance, who has gone 
through a like melancholy experience? 
Does thinking on the frosty Caucasus 
cool your fever? Does the misfortune 
of A make the misery of B less painful 
to your sympathies? What good does it 
do you, when you want a kindly voice to 
echo your reflected sorrow, to have a 
hard unsympathetic reference to some 
other person’s affairs, someone whom 
perhaps you do not know, or, knowing, 
do not like? This, too, is one of the 
unnoted vulgarities of life; as is also 
that graver offense of making you regret 
a confidence. It is always wrong, and 
not quite straight, to retail to a third 
person the doings of a friend. Some- 
times, however, the heart gets over- 
burdened and seeks a sympathetic bosom 
into which to pour the overflow. Say 
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that it is a love-affair which-is less wise 
than passionate—less circumspect than 
whole-hearted—a love-aifair whereof cool 
reason can see the Haws, but wherein the 
principal actors see only the beauty ; 
you deprecate and deplore, but you sym- 
pathize all the same; you have no hard 
feeling of censure, nothing but soft and 
tender regret. You tell the story to 
“your friend, asking for sympathy for 
your poor girl’s-trouble. You are met 
by stern condemnation—by the knowl- 
edge that you have given this censor a 
handle against the one you love and 
would protect and gain all men’s sym- 
pathy for her sorrow. Your friend 
refuses to see the sorrow—to accept the 
extenuating circumstances—to believe in 
the tragic sincerity of this foolish choice. 
And she or he makes you regret that you 
have opened your heart and so far given 
away the one you would defend. ‘That, 


too, is among the moral vulgarities which 
do not pass under the name assigned to 


defective grammar and flashy dress. But 
when we consider the question fairly and 
from a higher standpoint than that of 
mere convention, we shall come to the 
conclusion that these things are signs of 
a lower state of breeding than a too free 
use of one’s knife. 

Other things are in themselves signs of 
moral vulgarity, which yet escape censure 
on that ground, though they may be 
well handled on other pleas. Thus, a 
low sense of duty is essentially vulgar. 
The people who look upon pleasure and 
selfish indulgence as beyond the sterner 
law and higher standard of duty are 
people who are vulgar at the core, no 
matter what their outside bearing or 
conventionalized grace. These are the 
people who ridicule all idea of that 
higher law and maintain the imprac- 
ticability of those councils of perfection 
at which we ought at least to aim. Self- 
interest, with them, ranks before justice 
to others ; and to keep a promise to their 
own hurt strikes them as about the most 
ridiculous bit of Quixotism possible. 
There is no good in going to these vulgar 
souls when your own is oppressed with 
the sense of weakness in the face of a 
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nobler duty. They will counsel you to 
take your ease on the lower levels; and 
they will argue against that endeavor of 
yours to mount and soar upward into the 
purer regions of a’ faithful, but, in q 
sense, an abstract, duty. Consult them 
not, lest you be dragged down to their 
vulgar estimate of self before the right. 

Personal untidiness and unpunctuality 
come into the same category. Both are 
vulgarities of habit which the truly well- 
bred never commit. So also is the hor- 
rible liking which some people have for 
minute descriptions of ailmentsy medica- 
ments, operations, symptoms. Told to 
a friend, these minutiz are all in the way 
of intimacy and come right enough. But 
certain unrefined persons scatter these 
details broadcast, and are even less 
exclusive than was the Ancient Mariner. 

Vulgarity marks the man or woman 
who is given to general backbiting and 
unreflecting slander—to the glad propa- 
gation of scandalous stories respecting 
people of whom he or she can know noth- 
ing. It gives a certain sense of superiority 
to be able thus to besmirch the ermine of 
those who are set in high places and . 
whose moral influence depends on their 
fair fame. If they are of such _ base 
material, what may not be pardoned to 
the confessedly coarser clay ?>—and are 
not the lesser fry in their own small way 
superior to these grander fellows? So 
think the vulgar-minded retailers of 
scandalous stories of the great and prom- 
inent. Those, too, who belittle their 
friends and acquaintances come into the 
same category. ‘The people who cannot 
praise heartily, but who must find fault 
and pick holes—they are as vulgar as the 
veriest boor who leans across a rail and 
cuts rough jokes on his mates as they 
slouch by. Of such people, the smallest 
amount of common sense that we may 
possess—just enough to enable us to go 
on with—bids us take heed. Give them 
a wide berth, for the fate of A and B and 
C and D, whom they laugh at, traduce, 
tell damaging stories of, and in all ways 
open to them belittle and besmirch— 
that fate will be yours if you put your- 
self into their power. 
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NEW THINGS IN THE FASHIONS. 


care for lace? Of course, with 

many of us, it is a cultivated 
taste, just as the love of olives and 
tomatoes is said to be ; but once acquired, 
it never leaves us; and the older we 
grow, the stronger becomes the passion. 
In these days of changes, all the old 
stores of lace that have been hoarded 
and looked upon as we look on some 
precious piece of bric-a-brac, just for its 
beauty or its age, are brought to light 
again, and flounces and ruffles and falls 
are utilized in the most delightful way. 
The hand-made laces are too expensive 
for general use, except for a ruffle about 
the neck or arms, or a fichu like that in 
Figure 1. What can be more elegant 
fora matron than a gown trimmed with 
lace in this style? It softens the whole 
effect of the costume and gives a refined 
appearance that gimps and fringes or 
heavy silk ruffles cannot produce. 

The skirt of our model is of gray silk 
striped with black satin. The jacket, 
with the wide revers, sleeves, and belt, is 
of black satin, and the lace is one long 
piece forming a fichu, with the two ends 
passing under the wide waistband. The 
balloon sleeves are edged with lace ruffles, 
and the lower sleeve is of gray brocade. 

But much imitation lace is used, and 
very pretty it is; it is seldom of the 
dead-white so long used, but has a yel- 
lowish tint, and some is of a much deeper 
shade. The imitations of Irish point 
and old Spanish and Venetian point are 
excellent, and answer all the purposes of 
trimmings for general use. Guipures are 
again in favor, and real or good imita- 
tions of the Spanish blond and black laces 
are rich and beautiful for silk or satins. 
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We have seen none of the Escurial lace 
so popular some years ago; but it was 
too beautiful not to be revived. For 
thin dresses and hats or bonnets, the 
imitations of valenciennes or appliqué are 
more liked than heavier fabrics. 

In Figure 2, we have a costume for the 
early spring. It is in dark blue, lighter 
blue, and dull buff plaid. The skirt is 
quite wide at the bottom, the front 
straight, and the back bias. At the 
bottom, it is edged with a puffed roll of 
the lighter blue, studded with bows of 
that color and of the darker shade. The 
loose bodice, with the broad Directoire 
lapels, is of the plaid and fastened by 
two large artistic buttons on the left side. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeves, waistband, 
and full frill in front are of plain light- 
blue silk. This design is a pretty one 
for plain material or a figured one, and 
has the merit of being loose and cool 
while retaining a ‘‘trim’’ look. The 
belted waist is seen on many of the new 
gowns. Some of these blouse-waists are 
tight only at the back, and fall loosely 
in front; but they look too much like a 
bed-room garment, and are not becom- 
ing for out-of-door wear, and we think 
they will not prove popular. 

We are glad that the comfortable 
blouse-waist still holds its own, made of 
plaid silk or of an India silk reproducing 
the colors of the skirt. It is not only 
convenient, but pretty; and it is now 
often made very elaborately, or may be 
as plain as it can be. For cool days, 
those of cashmere are popular, while 
gingham and_ striped percales are 
immensely popular ; they can always be 
washed and look so fresh; worn under. 
an Eton jacket or the blazer, they are 
pretty. 

Serge and hop-sacking are fancied for 
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this season of the year, and, if the hop- 
sacking is of an unobtrusive color, it can of quilled velvet, as is also the very full 
be used as a walking or traveling dress as_ cape, that opens over a dark-blue velvet ~ 
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well as the serge. ° In Figure 4, we have vest and falls over the sleeves. The 
a serviceable dress of dark-blue serge, sleeves themselves are of the leg-of- 
the top plain, but quite wide at the bot- mutton style. 

tom, perhaps making a sweep of five or So a sleeve is very big and stands out 
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WOMAN’S WORLD. 


from the shoulder, it is in fashion, no 
matter whether it is of the balloon type, 
or the leg-of-mutton, or the good old 
pishop-sleeve. At one time, the. skirt 
occupied the attention of the dress- 
maker ; then the skirt was comparatively 
’ neglected, and the bodice was the great 
consideration; and now, though skirt 
and bodice are both given due impor- 
tance, the sleeve is of the greatest 
moment. It may be of almost ‘any 


material, and we were going to say of 
almost any color, so that it is big enough. 
In Figure 5, we have one of the latest 
styles—not as becoming, we think, as 


In Figure 6, the corsage vest, we have 
one of the newest styles for street-wear. 
The material is a gray cashmere, crossed 
and. ornamented with four large buttons. 
The sleeves, one-ruffle cape, revers, 
waistband, and collar are of gray striped 
satin. The lower and third cape at the 
back forms a kind of cap to the sleeve 
in front. 

Many women cling to the Empire 
gown—which, we think, spoils the most 
beautiful figure in the world. Let the 
waist be where nature put it—neither 
just under the arms, as Josephine fancied, 
nor down to the top of the hips, as good! 


FIG. 2 


the leg-of-mutton, but that is quite a 
Matter of taste. In some cases, it takes 
#% much material to make one sleeve as 
itdoes to make the entire body of the 
dress. Sometimes the sleeves are of dif- 
ferent material from the skirt, though 
they are usually like some revers or waist- 
band or plastron-on the garment. Velvet 
sleeves will be much worn even for the 
summer-time, warm as they will be; but, 
a they are not tight-fitting, they may 
Prove cooler than they look. For 
Organdies and such thin materials, of 


Course the heavier sleeves are not allow- 
able. 


Queen Bess decreed. But, as the Empire 
style is liked by some, we give a design 
of the best that can be made of such a 
gown. The material is of white cash- 
mere, and the trimming around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, the belt, sleeve, and 
neck-trimming are of rich gold embroid- 
ery. 

The surplice waist which wraps across 
the front of the bust and is worn witha 
waistband will be very popular the com- 
ing season, for very slender persons. 
The back is made to cross in the same © 
fashion. Some fullness is observable in 
nearly all bodices, or the effect of 
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not stiffen it, but. trim it with many rf 
of bias silk, ruches, ruffles, etc., or 
with but one or two rows, only havi 
foundation strong enough to bear the 
trimming. Old skirts, that are not gg 
wide as the present style dresses, are” 
improved by a crinoline inserted between 
the dress and the facing or lining. ] 
Figure 8, we have one of the new 
skirts without any crinoline, and it f 
naturally and prettily. The material: 
sage-green crépon, with folds of theg 
at the bottom. The front of the bods 
is surplice, and the large sleeves ; 
waistband are of green bengaline. 

But really there is but little 
even yet with regard to what will be 
worn. Each woman dresses after her 
own sweet will, and mixes up styles in ‘ 
delightfully picturesque manner. 5 

For fashion is not uniform as it use 
to be; it grants the greatest freedom{ 
her votaries. Thus, at a single ball, 
will meet a genuine First Empire, with 4 
soft gauze skirt clinging to the figure, 
retained only by a wide sash under the; 


breadth is given by ruffles or capes on 
plain waists. 

Some of the new skirts are faced with 
crinoline, to make them stand out; but 
when the skirt is very wide, the effect is 
not good, as in walking the crinoline 
flaps from side to side and gives a very 
bad style. If the skirt is very wide, do 
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The Anne of Austria style com- 
prises an open robe over a beautifully 
embroidered underskirt, both being 
tightly fitting in front, but gathered 
full at the back and over the hips. 
The bodice is also tightly fitting, 
and opened in front over a lace o7 
richly embroidered under stomacher 


FIG. 6. 


arms ; then you see a Directoire toi- 
lette, with its bodice fastened on the 
shoulders by ribbon bows and jewel 
clasps; then you pass a Louis Philippe 
toilette (also called 1830), with its 
plain full skirt, leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
deep collars, etc.; and finally, we 
perceive an Anne of Austria costume, 
with its elegant train and glittering 
underskirt, and large balloon sleeves, 
and rich lace berthé, with the hair 
dressed in Anne of Austria curls, giv 
ing asoftness to the face as no oth 
head-dress can do. 

These various styles of costumes 
give a more picturesque look to a 
ball-room than when all the ladies 
wear but one style of dress. 

The fickle Parisiennes have 
already tired of the Empire blouse, 
and show a tendency to go back to 
the reign of Anne of Austria; and 
that is one of the most charming 
styles ever worn. It is elegant, 
becoming, sensible, and artistic. 
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The sleeves are as full as our present bal- 
loon sleeves, and may also be of a differ- 
ent color and material from the dress ; 
a lace berthé is also worn round the 
shoulders. Altogether the style is not 
unlike the present 1830 style, with the 
exception of the skirt, which is richer, 
and therefore better suited for evening- 
wear. But material need not be expen- 
sive ; the pretty cut remains the same. 
The sleeves are large but not exaggerated, 
and are usually in two puffs or in a full 
long sleeve with a deep pointed lace or 
white cuff. 

With the fuller skirt, we are glad to 
say that pockets are taking their proper 
place, and are not put at the back, where 


they have been defying the owner, a | 
pickpocket, or a detective, to find them. 
In England, so great is the delight at the 
recovered pocket that two are being put 
in some skirts, one on each side, and 
placed rather low down in the skirt. 
Small capes are worn for cool days ; in 
fact, they are almost the only shoulder- 
covering that can be worn with the huge 
sleeves, and they are made of light cloth, 
camel’s-hair, velvet, or satin. 
Bonnets are small if they are of a flat 
shape, and are not very large if they are 
of the poke style; no two are alike, 
for each one is twisted and pinched, 
and has a pat of flowers here, or a 
saucy little bow there, and great indi- 
viduality altogether. Size, effect, shape, 
trimming, are all different. The poke 
even has escaped from the ugly bonds 
of former times, and is now a piquant 
becoming bit of headgear. 
In Figure 9, we have a pretty bon- 
net of black straw, trimmed with a 
wreath of green oats and bows of green 
ribbon ; a beautiful affair for the spring 
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days. While in Figure 10, we have a 
hat of coarse straw, ornamented with 
fruits and grasses and a maize-colored 
striped ribbon. Figure 11 is a more 
elaborate affair and beautiful for any 
place, but especially so for a garden- 
party or a tennis-meet: It is of black 
straw, trimmed with black plumes and 
satin ribbon, and it has a wonderfully 
becoming pink rose and bunch of forget- 
me-nots on the inside of the brim. 

For a little girl, Figure 12 is a most 
serviceable frock of dark-blue summer 
serge, with two rows of blue velvet at 
the bottom. The bodice, as will be seen, 
is plain, with a jacket effect given by a 
blue velvet over-bodice. The collar and 
cuffs are trimmed like the skirt, and 


sleeves in the model are large enough for 
mamma herself. 

Lace seems to suit old ladies and very 
small children, and a rich embroidery 


always looks well on the latter. What 


can be prettier for the pet of the nursery 
than a soft dove-gray frock of some light 
woolen, trimmed with a wide ruffle col- 
lar, and sleeves of fine English embroid- 
ery? The bodice has but little fullness, 


and the balloon sleeves and skirt are 
ornamented with a rose-quilling of ribbon 
of the color of the frock. In Figure 13, 
we give such a suggestion for a frock for 
a little lassie. 

But, while providing for the younger 
part of the household, the elder daughter 
of the family must not be forgotten ; and 
Figure 14 is a beautiful design for a frock 
for her. It is so suitable for so many 
occasions, is such a utility-dress, that, 
if possible, every girl’s wardrobe should 
contain one. The model from which 
our design is taken is of dark-blue, 
having a narrow stripe of red running 
through it. The skirt is edged with a 
narrow bias band of plain dark-blue 
woolen ; and the sleeves, plastron, and 
the fullness of the bodice in front are 
of the same material. The horizontal 
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face, and'should always fit comfortablyy 
so many irritable moments and so many 
cries and whines come from the discom- 
fort caused by the finery with which a. 
loving proud mother will insist upon 
decking her child! We hope that in 
Figure 15 we have overcome some of the 
objections made to children’s headgear. 


HOME DECORATION. 


In the fan photograph-holder, the 
ordinary strong palm-leaf fan is to be 
used. Cover the circular back of card- 
board with garnet plush, plaited on the 
right side and left smooth under the 
crescent panel, which is embroidered 
with raised flowers in passé-stitch. The 
buds are wrought in old-pink and pink- 
ish-white floss silk, the star-like flowers in 
fine chenille, in two shades of old-rose, 
with two French knots in gold thread in 
the centre; the foliage and stalks are 
made in fine shades of green. Bow in 
pink moiré ribbon with fringed ends. If 
more sombre colors are liked, old-gold 


will look well, or dark-green plush or 


FIG. 12. 


fullness of the bodice is like the skirt, 
with a cord at the waist corresponding 
to that above the bias piece at the bot- 
tom. As will be seen by our illustration, 
the back is of the striped material. 
Fewer seams may be used in the back, 
if desired. 

Hats have superseded caps for small 
folk for spring-wear. The cap is too 
close for warm weather, and the very 
wide’ brim of the Leghorn and fancy 
straw is often an annoyance to the little 
eyes that are only beginning to look out 
at the great world. Of course, for very 
small children who spend most of the 
time out-of-doors, in arms or in a per- 
ambulator, caps are the only possible 
wear; but for older ones, moderate-sized 
hats are preferable to shade the eyes. 
They should be wired in such a shape 
that they will not fall too much over the 
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satin ; and the flowers may be varied also, 
according to taste. 

Drawn-work is popular; it is so very 
ornamental at so small a cost, and 
relieves the sameness of too much 
embroidery. It is especially pretty for 
the ends of sideboard-scarfs. After the 


FIG. I4. 


threads are drawn, the strands should be 
hemstitched together, two by two, or by 
fours, according to the texture of the 
material upon which you are working ; 
if it is coarse, two threads are enough. 
The stitch to tie the strand together is 
called knot-stitch ; to make it, the needle 
and thread are held almost the same as if 
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FIG. 15. 
you were doing chain or buttonhole 
stitch. The design given can be more 
easily reproduced from the engraving 
than by any description. 

The pocket-handkerchief sachet is of 


the palest blue tussore or corah silk, on 
which natural tulips are solidly worked 
in feather-stitch, in a variety of delicately 
tinted silks, pink being the dominating 


color. It is lined with pale-pink quilted 
silk, and trimmed with cord of combined 
pink and blue. 
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Sets of pocket-handkerchief and glove our opinion, the best material to use for 
. sachets, with night-dress and brush and the set of this kind. The design can be 
comb bags, all embroidered and made up worked with thread, which is now 


to match, are among the most popular brought to such perfection, and can be 
art needlework presents of the season. obtained in such endless variety of colors 
Fine white sateeu, or sateen-jean, is, in and delicate shades, that an article solidly 
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worked with it can scarcely be distin- 
guished from silk embroidery. Articles 
thus worked can so easily be washed or 
cleaned without injury, especially as the 
lining can, if liked, be also of sateen. 

Now that lawn tennis is the craze of 
the day, ‘‘ young men and maidens’’ 
wish something pertaining to their favor- 
ite amusement. For either sex, the 
tennis pincushion is a beautiful design. 
The crossed bats are cut out in stout 
card-board and covered in front with 
amber satin, the back lining being sateen 
or twilled linen. Tinsel thread forms the 
lattice-work on the bats and the cushion, 
The frames of the bats are formed of a 
raised yellow gimp border, and the bows 
and hanging loops are made of light-blue 
ribbons. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that a ‘housewife is partial to, it is a cup- 
board ; in fact, she is positively greedy 
about cupboards, and we do not believe 
the woman exists who would admit she 
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has too many. It is only fair to say, 
however, that very few of us ever get the 
chance of exhibiting gluttony’ of this 
kind. In the average house, these useful 
receptacles are ‘‘ like angels’ visits’’— 
few and far between ; and the difficulty 
is not to find chattels to fill the cup- - 
boards, but cupboards to hold the chat- 
tels. 
Now, of course, cabinets do not go far 
in the way of providing storage-room; 
but they are better than nothing, and are 
admissible in rooms where anything more 
capacious would be out of the question. 
It was this reflection that induced us to 
close with the offer of a singularly tidy 
and healthy-looking packing-case, which 
for a long time had persistently tried to 
draw us into a controversy respecting its 
fitness for a higher sphere. It was 
decidedly anxious to rise in the world, 
and took every opportunity of letting us 
know it—deliberately laid itself out to 
attract attention, in fact ; so we were not 
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so very much astonished when it ended 
by offering—as plainly as individuals of 
this class can—to submit itself to the 
rigorous treatment of our ten fingers— 
expressing, at the same time, every con- 
fidence that the result would be satis- 
factory. As we have already said, we 
eventually came to terms ; and the enter- 
prising packing-case is now entirely satis- 
fied; we understand, with its present 
position in our sanctum. 

The embryo cabinet consisted of a box 
which, when placed upright, measured 
27 inches high by 19 inches wide and 14 
inches deep, the lid being used as a door. 
Behind the box, we nailed boards to form 
a back 45 inches wide and 54 inches 
high in the centre, but dropping to 36 
inches at each side. This back we 
strengthened behind with bat- 
tens, top and bottom. The 
next additions were the little 
upright pieces rising from the 
sides of the box; their posi- 
tion will be understood from 
the sketch. They do not come 
‘forward quite to the edge in 
front, space being left for the 
pillars and for the small 
**quadrant’’ pieces which fit 
into the angles at the foot of 
these. Between the uprights, 

a shelf was placed, and 
the triangular shelves 
were next fixed at each 
side. This finished the 

- skeleton of the cabinet. 

Before adding the 
spindles, the back was 
faced with Japanese 
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paper, and at this stage two little shelves 
were introduced into the cupboard, the 
interior and door of which were lined 
with maroon cloth. The door was pro- 
vided with ornamental brass hinges, and 
the front was paneled with lincrusta, the 
same material decorating the higher por- 
tion of the back. 

The sketch will suggest far better than 
words the position of these spindle rails, 
and of the other little addenda which 
complete the cabinet. 

Just a word about the enameling. 
This is a very critical affair, for a mis- 
take in the choice of color would be 
fatal. Should the work be carefully 
enough finished to warrant admission 
into the drawing-room or boudoir, ivory 
would look well. Ina library, we would 

suggest oak—indeed, position 
and surroundings are of first 
importance in deciding this 
point. Our own cabinet we 
ebonized. The rich color and 
large surface covered by the 
Japanese paper seemed to leave 
us no alternative if we wished 
to obtain ‘‘repose.’’ After 
enameling, however, we wiped 
over the raised ornament very 
lightly with a turpentine cloth, 
and this has given a lovely 
effect of dull ebony carv- 

ing on a bright ground. 
The total expenditure 

did not exceed $3.00, 

and the time occupied 

in making was not quite 

three days. It certainly 

does not look home- 
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made, and already we .know of two 
ladies who have each made a similar one 
after seeing it. 

Personally, we have not the smallest 
carpentry experience, beyond that 
obtained in superintendence of ordinary 
housekeeping ; but we have been quite 
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a hammer at all could construct it quite 
easily. 

Many ways have been suggested for 
the preservation of cut flowers. One of ' 
the simplest is to change the water daily 
and just trim off the ends, giving a little 
fresh air also. Some cut flowers are the 
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surprised to find how much more practi- 
cal women are becoming at home, and 
hew much is attempted and accomplished 
by our sex nowadays, which would have 
been undreamed of twenty years ago. 
We have sketched our little cabinet, 
feeling sure that anyone who can handle 
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better for sprinkling, others discolor by 
it. To have poppies keep well, make a 
slit up one side with a penknife. Maiden- 
hair and other delicate ferns can be pre- 
served a long time if the fronds are com- 
pletely immersed in a basin of water 
twelve hours before they are wanted. 





BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


* Read not the times; read the eternities.”— 7horeau. 


O conscientious man or woman, work- 
ing in the field of literary criticism, 
but enters it with a certain fear. and 

trembling and half-breathed prayers. To 
such, the superficial notices given to the 
thousands of nonentities which the presses 
are constantly disgorging seem positively 
sinful, viewed in the light of comparison with 
the time that might be spent upon the 
heights and the word that might be spoken 
to the toiler down in the valley. 

Upon an altitude of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, the critic is supposed to stand—to 
sweep with thoughtful and assured eye the 
loftiest and broadest achievements of 
imagery or the rich ripe fruit of honest 
earnest research. His it is to point out the 
beauties on these heavenly plains or mark 


for the unwary and unread the blemishes 


and possible pitfalls. His mission is no 
ignoble pastime ; such men as Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Sainte-Beuve, Emerson, Low- 
ell, and Stedman—all students of other 
men’s work—have given to criticism a dig- 
nity that can never be taken from it, and it 
_behooves every critic, however obscure his 
little corner in the great world of letters— 
even though his place be the very lowest 
room—to feel, for the time at least, that 
he is a teacher of men, an interpreter of 
dreams, and 


“ What is writ [of them] is writ, 
Would it were worthier!’’ 


The critic should be equipped with strong 
weapons but controlled hand. Humanism, 
intuition, personality, catholicism, should be 
a part of his armor; in short, the perception 
that the natural history of man is all essen- 
tialto his work. He should also, if possible, 
have drunk deeply from those never arid 
springs, the world’s acknowledged masters ; 
for, after such draughts, no vitiating taste 
remains—the soul has looked upon its 
immortality. 

“Would you know whether the tendency 
of a book is good or evil, examine in what 
state of mind you lay it down,” says Robert 
Southey ; and when he has said this, he has 
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said much, for the instantaneous impression 
made on the mind of the reader is the criti- 
cism embryo. Of course, after-deliberation 
is necessary. We are not just if we allow 
our personality to obtrude. We must feel 
back into the chaos from whence these con- 
ceptions.came forth clothed in lofty idioms 
designed to awaken the writer’s soul and 
thine and mine. If we may not do this, if 
there is no sound of deep calling unto deep, 
if it is but the foolish babbling of the brook 
that loses itself in winding meadows before 
it meets the sea, then we may trust to our 
first impression and speak boldly, even 
impatiently, of the illusive charms that 
impede our progress to the hills. 

But there are times when we must loiter 
idling with the merry-makers ; the solitude 
of the mountain is more than we can bear. 
Then are we blest to come upon a work 
that, while penned with the ease and grace 
of a cultivated story-teller, vibrates with the 
echoes of great chants and is redolent with 
the ether of the hills. Such a one is Mrs. 
Ritchie’s ‘ Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and the Brownings.”’ Though possibly in 
her analysis she says little that has not been 
said before, all that she does say is invested 
with the charm of intimacy. 

She approaches Tennyson more timidly, 
if we may use the word, than the others. 
This is from no lack of understanding his 
great gift, rather a correct appreciation of it. 
She-seems to feel Carlyle’s estimate of him: 
“A man solitary and sad as certain men 
are, carrying abit of chaos about 
him, which he is manufacturing into cos- 
mos.’ But her own words following show 
how the subtleties of his song entered and 
endeared themselves to her heart: 

“One must be English born, I think, to 
know how English is the spell which this great 
enchanter casts over us; the very spirit of . 
the land falls upon us, as the visions he 
evokes come closing round. Whether it is 
the moated grange he shows us, or Locksley 
Hall that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracks, or Dora standing in the corn, or the 
sight of the brimming wave that swings 
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through quiet meadows round the mill, it is 
all home, in its broadest, sweetest aspect.”’ 

Every now and then are touches which 
remind us of the Tennyson who once in a 
spring ramble threw himself suddenly prone 
upon the ground, to greet the first wood- 
violets. 

«“ Almost the first time I ever walked out 
with him,”’ Mrs. Ritchie says, “‘ he told me 
to look and tell him if the field-lark did not 
come down sideways upon its wing.” 

She pays a beautiful tribute to his reading 
which space forbids us to quote, and once 
she favors us with this: 

“People have different ideas of poets. 
Mrs. B , of Totland’s Bay, once asked a 
Freshwater boy who was driving her, if he 
knew Mr. Tennyson. ‘ He makes poets for 
the queen,” said the boy. ‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ said the lady, amused. ‘I don’t 
know what they means,” said the boy, “ but 
pliceman often seen him walking about 
a-making of ’em under the stars.” 

When she comes to talk of Ruskin, it is 
as of a friend that claims her reverence and 
affection. It is hardly a Record; she enters 
too heartily into the daily life of the boy and 
man. She gathers up little incidents in his 
almost babyhood which cannot fail to stimu- 
late interest and sympathy in the isolated child 
who discovered that the difference between 
the garden of Eden, as he pictured it, and 
his own home garden, was that in the latter 
the fruit was all forbidden and there was no 
companionable beast. 

“Mrs. Ruskin, with all her passionate 
devotion to her son,” says Mrs. Ritchie, 
“seems to have had no idea of making a 
little child happy,” and he himself says : ““ We 
seldom had company, even on week-days; 
and I was never allowed to come down to 
dessert until much later in life, when I was 
able to crack other people’s nuts for them, 
but never to have any myself.” 

Tenderly she goes on giving little bits of 
the child-history and child-thoughts in his 
own words—words whose direct photo- 
graphic mastery few beside have ever 
reached. So on, year by year, from the 
little John grown out of his white frock, blue 
sash, and blue shoes, to “ frilled collars and 
boyish buttons,’ we reach his “ thirteenth 
birthday, when his father’s partner, Mr. 
Henry Telford, gives him Rogers's ‘ Italy,’ 
with its illustrations, and so, he says, deter- 
mined the main tenor of his life.” 

The strong individuality that later domi- 
nated over the narrow home boundaries is 
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very naturally and sweetly brought about. 
It is almost pathetic to hear that, while he 
was at Oxford, his mother, with his father’s 
full consent, left her home and daily habits 
and took lodgings close by, to be near if he 
needed her. From what we can gather, 
this good woman, from a too severe mother; 
became an over-indulgent one; but it is 
pleasant to know that Ruskin never took an 
ignoble advantage of hers “or his father’s 
generosity. 

One can hardly think of that repressed 
childhood and the miraculous voice with 
which he has spoken to the world in 
maturity, without the significance of Emer- 
son's lines coming to one: 


“All that Nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hill§ and swim the sea, 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee.” 


Friendliness and admiration are meted 
out to Robert and Elizabeth Browning by 
Mrs. Ritchie with a generous hand. Quite 
perfect little pictures are drawn of Mrs. 
Browning’s  sitting-rooms: ‘‘ Whether at 
Florence, at Rome, at Paris, or in London, 
she seemed to carry her own atmosphere 
always, something serious, motherly, abso- 
lutely artless, and yet impassioned, noble, 
and sincere.” 

Another sentence puts Mr. Browning in a 
very genial light to those who have been 
accustomed to stand uncovered, metaphor- 
ically, at the mention of his name. The 
line or two on Mrs. Browning cannot be 
amiss : 

“T don’t think any girl who had once 
experienced it could fail to respond to Mrs. 
Browning’s motherly advance. There was 
something more than kindness in it; there 
was an implied interest, equality, and under- 
standing which is very difficult to describe . 
and impossible to forget. This generous 
humility of nature was also, to the last, one 
special attribute of Robert Browning himself, 
translated by him into cheerful and vigorous 
good-will and utter absence of affectation. 
But again and again one is struck by that 
form of greatness which consists in reaching 
the reality in all things, instead of keeping 
to the formalities and the affectations of 
life.” 

These three men and one woman, who 
have each so nobly lived the line, «‘ God uses 
us to help each other so, lending our minds 
out,’ could have no more just or kindly 
biographer. (Harper & Bros., New York.) 
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Miller patterns, send to the Jenness Miller 
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I’ sending for pattern orders, if a 


A GREAT ComPANny IN A NEw FIELD.— 
‘The Remington Arms Company, makers 
of the world-famous Remington guns, are 
now in the field of bicycle-making as 
well. Their experience and facilities in 
the fine art of gun-making have rendered 
them able to turn out a very superior 
bicycle, which, backed by the reputation 
of the Remington Company, already 
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ranks with the leading wheels of the 


world. The wheel is made in three pat- 
terns, a ladies’ pattern amongst them, 
and is worthy of the consideration of all 
intending purchasers. The catalogue is 
elaborately embossed in pink and gold, 
.and is well worth reading. ‘The address 
of the company is 315 Broadway, New 
York. 


‘*Don’t Topacco SPIT OR SMOKE 
Your Lire Away.’’—Name of little book 
just received—tells about ‘‘ Notobac,” 
the wonderful, harmless, economical cure 
for chewing—smoking—cigarette or snuff 
habit. You run no physical or financial 
risk, for ‘‘ Notobac’’ is absolutely guar- 
anteed to cure or money refunded. Book 
mailed free. The Sterling Remedy Co., 
Box 1219, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


For WASHING FLANNELS, Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is marvelous. Blankets and 
woolens washed with it look like new, 
and there is absolutely no shrinking. No 
other soap in the world will do such per- 
fect work. Give it a trial now. 


Younc Mortuers should early learn the 
necessity of keeping on hand a supply of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test 
for thirty years. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sell it. 


PLEASE EXAMINE your name and the 
date on the little ‘‘ yellow label,’’ to see 
if your subscription has expired or does 
with this month. We sincerely hope you 
will renew it promptly. 


Ir seems to be the rule of this world. ° 
Each person has what he doesn’t want, 
and the other people have what he does 
want. 
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No. 1277—Invalids’ Wrap. 


TS 


Price, 25 Cents. 
) 


One size. 





No. 5471—Ladies’ Tea Jacket. 
Price, 30 Cents. 


The design igs made without a lining, 
the front being tucked yoke-shape. and 
a belt confining the fulness of the back 
and front at the waistline. A medium 
size will require 6 yards of 21-inch, or 
3 yards of 42-inch goods, 1 yard of 18 
inch piece lace, or 7 yards of narrow 
trimming. 
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No. 1256—Ladies’ Pointed Cape. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


PERFORATED FOR ROUND CAPE, 





Velvet, cloth, or woolen goods to accom- 
= the dress suit are adapted for this 
model, cutting 32, 36, 40 inches bust meas- 
ure, and the medium size will require 434 
= of 18-inch velvet, of 1% yards of 54- 
ch goods. 
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No. 5074—Girls’ Sun-Bonnet. 
Price, 10 Cents. 
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: —_ wey No. 327—Ladies’ Sewing-Bag. 
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Price, 15 Cents. 
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No. 4623—Ladies’ Dress. 
Price, 30 Cents. 

It cuts from 30 to 40 inches bust measure. Them dium 

size will require 13 yards of 21-inch or 6% yards of 42-inch 


goods, and 21 yards of narrow ribbon and 4 yards of wider 
ribbon. 
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No. 311—Stocking-Bag. 





Price, 15 Cents. No. 5545— Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
A ket is placed inside the bag to i C 
hold darning-cotton, etc., and a ead. rageinoost a A: 
book is also put on the outside. It will WEEE SSTee LINING. 


require 14% yards of 27-inch goods. 





30 to 42 inches bust measure, 








FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 








Basque. 


No. 5096—Ladies’ 





Cents. 


Price, 25 
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No. 1279—Girls 
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under-arm 


es, the fronts cut square with a 


rolling collar and rever 
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Price, 
It is made with two 
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Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
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No. 636—Little Girls’ Coat. 
Price, 20 Cents. 






No. 5122—Boys’ Dress. 


Six months to 6 years. It is richly made of silk rice. 20 Ce 
ladies’ or other light-weight cloths. The collar an Price, 20 Cents. 
cuffs may be of velvet if preferred. A medium size 20 to 23 inches chest measure. 


will require 4% yards of 21-inch or 25% yards of 42-inch 
goods, or if made as illustrated, 244 yards of 42-inch 
goods and % yard of 18-inch velvet. 





FREE DRESS PATTERN COUPON—MAY, 18993. 


The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
“ Domestic”’ Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “‘ Domestic ’’ Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
+ want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 

~ *the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 
ty You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “ Style,”’ a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
tents for the “ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons. who are not bona fide subscribers to our 


Magazine. 





The “Domestic” Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

: GENTLEMEN: If presented before August Ist, 1893, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEW 
Home Macazinz, a “Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents, when six cents in 
stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, additional 
amps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 

This order is not good if presented after the above date. 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 





GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’S NEW HoME MaGaZINE, 
and entitled to the use of the above order. Please send me pattern No... ; size. ; 
for which I enclose six cents in postage-stamps, and cents additional for difference in 
tost over twenty-five cents. 


County, 








State, : fa sceceabi 


p@ Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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yer Sicilian, 
HAIR 
NEWER 


restores the youthful color, vitality, 
and growth to gray hair. Stops 
the hair from falling, and makes 
hair grow on bald heads. Cures 
dandruff and all scalp disorders. 
A fine hair dressing. The best 
recommended hair vrenewer ever 
made. Endorsed by our best 
physicians and chemists. 


Buckingham’s Dye &, Whiskers 


gives to the beard a ssilladin and 
natural color. Easy of application. 
The gentlemen’s favorite. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Prop’s, 


NASHUA, N. H. 













Sold by all Druggists. 








Weoffer you 
a ready-made ~ 


. PISO’S CURE FOR 
The Best Co 8; 
ugh Syrup. on 


Good. Use in time, 9 
Pasold by Druggists. 


a 
CONSUMPTION 





Coughs, Bronchitis, and other dis- 
eases of. the Throat and Lungs. 
Like other so-called Patent Med- 
icines, it is well advertised, and 
having merit it has attained a 
wide sale under the name of Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption. 





__—— 


It is now a “ Nostrum,”’ though at first it was com- 
pounded aftera prescription by a regular physician, with 
no idea that it would ever go on the market as a proprie- 
tary medicine. But after compounding that prescription 
over a thousand times in one year, we named it “‘ Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption,’ 
small way. A medicine known all over the world is the 
result. 


to a dollar for a prescription, and an equal sum to haye it 
put up at a drug store? 











YOUNG LAD 


Who Ride 







or or Attend 


GYMNASIUM, 
sHouLD WEAR 


(Good Sense 








Fullor Slim BUST. Long or Short WAIST. 
ALL SHAPES. White, Drab or Black. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


Corset Waists. | 


Cea Me 








FERRIS BROS, , Manutscturers and Patentees, | 


*9 341 Broadway, New York. | 















































Disease, or any kindred ailment, 


Bedford 
Water 


willcure you. It is also an infallible 
remedy for all ills of the stomach, 
digestive organs, kidneys and liver. 
Recommended by eminent physi- 
cians. Sold by all druggists. 

A canes Se ay of interesting’ 4 


BEDFORD MINERAL SeRInes CO., if 
E. Sunny Hart & C0., Selling Agents, 
2 Franklin St., N. Y. City. 
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medicine for ~~ 


’ and began advertising it ina «~ 


Why is it not just as good as though costing fifty cents ey: 





THE SPRING. 









As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 












Words by R. A. GATTY. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Voice. 


° 


Allegro moderato. 





hy - a-cinth and daf-fo- dil Are shin - ing 
sun has gone, the last warm ray Is _ fad - ing 


















touched up - on the win-dow sill The Rob-in leaves his bread; Soft 
cro - cus clos- ing with the day En-snares the la - den _ bee; Pale 













THE SPRING. 





breez-es o’er the com-mon blow, The cop- ses bud a - gain; The 
mists a- long the mead-ows lie, The bee- tle takes his flight; The 













CHORUS. 





streams are flush’d with melt-ing snow And ear- ly fall - ing rain. 
black rooks wan-der o’er the sky And call the hour of night. 


ae ve 


cuckoos and the thrush - es sing The Spring! the Spring! 
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*‘One Swallow does not make a Spring,’’ but one (& 
cake of Sapolio will divide the labor of a Spring- %& 
cleaning by two. ‘ 
*Tis nonsense to rub, and scrub, and scour, without 
Sapolio. You must get the house clean, but why 
should you do it the hardest way? ’T will be easy if you do it with 


Sapolio. 





SOME HOUSEHOLD USES. 


To Remove Rust. To Scrub Floors. 
To Polish Knives. To Renovate Paint. 
To Renew Oil-Cloth. To Scour Bath Tubs. 
To Brighten Metals. To Whiten Marble. 
To Wash Out Sinks. Ta Clean Dishes. 
To Scour Kettles. To Remove Stains 








*. THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


Pana 


TOILET 
SOAP 


Over 1,000,000 ladies who 
have used it pronounce it 


PURE, DELI Oe I O Us, the Best Soap in the World 
~Snemecgaletd idd FOR THE 


x°rx<Si b A ®, COMPLEXION 
TRS eee} COMPLEXION 


FOR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no- 


<> re I L_DF EN] Excels any 25c. Soap. Ask your Dealer for it. 
; 7 Full size sample 12c. Beware of imitations. 
FREN VALID 4 — 


CONVALESCENT S, 


For DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND | ee COSMO ee 


AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 


SichK-ROOM 
SBP DRUGGISTS. HE SHRINE PET mene | BUTTERMILK SOAP (0. 
: ams Street, cago 


In answering advertisements, our readers will please mention this Magazine. 


eBexoed 40 oj) wis-o8; ozs % 














A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 








